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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON was born at Lichfield, 
in Staffordſhire, on the 18th of September, N. 8. 
1709; and his initiation into the Chriſtian church 
was not delayed: for his baptiſm is recorded, in the 
regiſter of St. Mary's pariſh in that city, to have 
been performed on the day of his birth: his father 
is there ſtiled Gentleman, a circumſtance of which 
an ignorant panegyriſt has praiſed him for not being 
proud; when the truth is, that the appellation of 
Gentleman, though now loſt in the indiſcriminate ' 
aſſumption of £/quire, was commonly taken by thoſe 
who could not boaſt of gentility. His father was 
Michael Johnſon, a native of Derbyſhire, of ob- 
ſcure extraction, who ſettled in Lichfield as a book 
ſeller and ſtationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, 
deſcended of an ancient race of ſubſtantial yeomanry 
in Warwickſhire. They were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than 
two children, both ſons; Samuel, their firſt=born, / 
who lived to be the illuſtrious character whoſe vari- 
ous excellence is now univerſally acknowledged; and 
Nathanael, who died in his twenty-fifth year. 
In following ſo very eminent a man from his cra- 
dle to his grave, every minute particular, which can 
throw light on the progreſs of his mind, is intereſt- 
ing. 8. | | Wk 5 a 
One day, when the ſervant who uſed to be ſent to 
ſchool to conduct him 8 had not come in time, 


2 DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
he ſet out by himſelf, though he was then ſo-near- 


' 


ſighted, that he was obliged to ſtoop down on his 
hands and knees to take a view of the kennel before 
he ventured to ſtep over it. His ſchoolmiſtreſs, 
afraid that he might miſs his way, or fall into the 


- kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at 
ſome diſtance. He happened to turn about and 


perceive her. Feeling her careful attention as an 
inſult to chis maunlineſs, he ran back to her in a rage, 
and beat her, as well as his ſtrength would permit. 
Of the powers of his memory, for which he was 
all his life eminent to a degree almoſt incredible, the 
following early inſtance was told Mr. Boſwell, in his 
preſence .at Lichfield, in 1776, by his tep-daughter, 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by his mother. 
When he was a child in petticoats, and had learnt 
to read, Mrs. Johnſon one morning put the com- 
mon prayer- book into his rns pointed to the col- 
Ject for the day, and ſaid, Sam, you mult get this 
by heart.” She went up ſtairs, leaving him to 


ſudy it: but by the time — had reached the ſecond 


floor, ſhe heard him following her. What's the 
matter ?” ſaid ſhe. I can fay it, he replied; 
and repeated ĩt diſtinctly, though 2775 could not have 


read it over more than twice. | 
: Young Johnſon had the misfortune to be much 


allied with the ſcrophula, or king's evil, which 


Aa countenance naturally well formed, and 


hurt his viſual nerves ſo much, that he did not ſee at 


all with one of his eyes, though its appearance was 


little different from that of the other. There is 


his prayers, one inſcribed © When my EYE 


amongft 
vas Fefloved to its uſe,” which afcertains a defect 
that many of his friends knew he had. 


He was firſt taught to read Engliſh by Dame 


Over, a widow, who kept a ſchool for young chil- 
| Are He told Mr. B. the could read the 


black 
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black letter, and aſked him to borrow for her, from 
his father, a bible in that character. When he was 
going to Oxford, the came to take leave of him, 
brought him, in the ſimplicity of her kindneſs, a 
3 of gingerbread, and ſaid he was the beſt 
icholar ſhe had ever had. He delighted in mention- 


ing this early compliment; adding, with a ſmile, 


that “ this was as high a proof of his merit as he 
could conceive.” is next inſtructor in En = 
was a maſter, whom, he ar called 


Brown, who, {aid he, © publiſhed. a Laus 
I fear, 


and dedicated it to the JNIVERSE bur, 
no copy of it can now be had.“ 


He began to learn Latin whb Mr. Hawkins,. 
uſher, _—— of Lichfield ſchool, “ a man 


(faid he) very ſkilful in his litth way.“ With him 
he continued two years, and then roſe to be under 
the care of Mr. Hunter the head-maſter, - who, 
according to his account, & was. very. ſevere, and 
- wtong-headedly ſevere. He uſed (faid he) to beat 
us unmercifully; and he did not diſtinguiſh between 
ignorance and negligence; for he 2 beat a boy 


equally for not knowing a ting, as for neglecting 


to know it.“ 

Johnſon did not ſtrut or ſtand on tiptoe: he only 
did not ſtoop. From his. earlieft years, his ſupe- 
riority was perceived and acknowledged. He was 


from the beginning Ara Arden, a king of men. His 
ſchoolfellow, Mr. Hector, never knew him cor- 


rected at ſchool, but for talking and diverting other 


boys from their buſineſs. He ſeemed to learn by 
intuition ;. for though indolence and procraſtination. 
were inherent in his conſtitution, whenever he made 
an exertion, he did more than any one elſe. In. 


ſhort, he is a memorable We teb fg what has been 


often obſerved, that the boy is the man in miniature; 


and that the — 3 of each 


individual 


1 , — 20s BRAT nm In ee a = — 
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individual are the ſame, through the whole courſe of 


life. 


le diſcovered a great ambition to excel, which 
rouſed him to counteract his indolence. He was un- 
commonly inquiſitive ; and his memory was fo tena- 


cious, that he never forgot any thing that he either 


heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having re- 


cited to bim eighteen verſes, which, after a little 
pauſe, he repeated verbatim, varying only one epi- 


thet, by which he improved the line. 


He never joined with the other boys in their ordi- 


nary diverſions; his only amuſement was in winter, 


when he took a pleaſure in being drawn upon the 
ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him along by a 
garter fixed round him; no very eaſy operation, as 
his ſize was remarkably large. 


= 


When a boy, he was immoderately fond of read- 


ing romances of chivalry, and he retained his fond- 


neſs for them through lite. * 


- Johnſon was, at the age of fifteen, removed to the 


ſchool of Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, of which 


Mr. Wentworth was then maſter, This ſtep was 


taken by the advice of his couſin, the Reverend Mr. 


Ford, At this ſchool he did not receive ſo much 
benefit as was expected. It has been faid, that he 


_ adted in the capacity of an aſſiſtant to Mr. Went- 


worth, in teaching the younger boys. \ 5 
He thus diſcriminated, to Dr. Percy, Biſhop of 
Dromore, his progreſs at his two grammar-ſchools, 


c At one, I learnt much in the ſchool, but little 


from the maſter ; in the other, I learnt much from 


4 


the maſter, but little in the ſchool.” “ e 
Nile did not remain at Stourbridge much more than 
à year, and then returned home, where he may be 
faid to have loitered, for two years, in a {tate very 
unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had already 
given ſeveral proofs of his poetical genius, — 
5 N is 
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his ſchool-exerciſes and in other occaſional compo- 
ſitions. 5 27 14 
He paſſed the two years which he ſpent at home, after 
his return from Stourbridge, in what he thought idle- 
neſs, and was ſcolded by his father for his want of 
ſteady application. He had no ſettled plan of life, 
nor looked forward at all, but merely lived from day 
to day. Yet he read a great deal in a deſultory 
manner, without any ſcheme of ſtudy, as chance 
threw books in his way, and inclination directed 
him through them. He uſed to mention one curious 
inſtance of his caſual reading, when but a boy. 
Having imagined that his brother had hid ſome ap- 
_ ples behind a large folio upon an upper ſhelf in his 
_ father's ſhop, he climbed up to ſearch for them. 
TI here were no apples; but the large folio proved to 
be Petrarch, whom he had ſeen mentioned, in ſome 
preface, as one of the reſtorers of learning. His 
cCurioſity having been thus excited, he fat down with 
avidity, and read a great part of the book, What 
he read during theſe two years, he told Mr. B. was 
not works of mere amuſement, © not voyages and 
travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, 
all manly; though but little Greek, only ſome of 
Anacreon and Heſiod; but in this irregular manner 
(added he) I had looked into a great many books, 
which were not commonly known at the Univerſi- 
ties, where they ſeldom read any books but what are 
put into their hands by their tutors; ſo that when I. 
came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, maſter of Pembroke 
College, told me, I was the beſt qualified for the 
Univerſity that he had ever known come there.“ 
That a man in Mr. Michael Johnſon's circum- 
ſtances ſhould think of ſending his ſon to the expen- 
ſive Univerſity of Oxford, at his own charge, ſeems 
very improbable. The ſcheme, indeed, would never 
have taken place, had. not à gentleman: of 1 24 
9845447 ire, 
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ſhire, one of his ſchoolfellows, ſpontaneouſly under- 
taken to ſupport him at Oxford, in the character of 
his companion; though, in fact, he never received 
any aſſiſtance whatever from that gentleman. He, 
however, went to Oxford, and was entered a. Com- 
moner of Pembroke College, on the 3iſt of Octo- 
ber, 172B, being then in his nineteenth year. 
On the night of Johnſon's arrival at Oxford, his 
father, who had anxiouſly accompanied him, found. 
means to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who 
Was to be his tutor. | 13 TINS WIA 
His father ſeemed very full of the merits of his ſon, 
and told the company he was a good ſcholar, and a 
poet, and wrote Latin verſes. His figure and man- 
ner appeared ſtrange to them; but he behaved mo- 
deftly, and fat ſilent, till upon ſomething which oc- 
curred in the courſe of converſation, he ſuddenly ſtruck 
in and quoted Macrobius; and thus he gave the firſt 
impreſſion of that more extenſive reading in which he 
Ihe ſiſch of November was at that time kept with. 
great ſolemnity at Pembroke College, and exerciſes 
upon the ſubject of the day were required. Johnſon: 
neglected to perform his, which is much to be re- 
gretted; for his vivacity of imagination, and force of 
language, would probably have produced ſomething 
ſublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apologiſe for 
his neglect; he gave in a ſhart copy of verſes, entitled 
Somnium, containing a eommon thought; © that the 
Muſe had come to him in his fleep, and whiſpered. 
that it did not become him to write on ſuch ſubjects 
as polities; he ſhould conſine himſelf to humble 
themes: but the verſification was truly Virgilian. 
The “ morbid melancholy” which was lurking 
into his conſtitution, and to which we may aſcribe 
thoſe partieularities, and that averſion to regular life, 
which, at a very early period, marked his character, 
NL, , | | gathered. 
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xathered ſuch ſtrength in his. twentieth year, as to 
afflict him in a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the College vacation of the year 1729, 
he felt himſelf overwhelmed with an horrible hypo- 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulneſs, and 
impatience; and with a dejection, gloomy and de- 
ſpair, which made exiſtence miſery. From this diſ- 
mal malady he never afterwards' was perfectly re- 
lieved; any all his labours, and-alt his enjoyments, 

were but temporary interruptions of its baleful in- 
But, amidſt the oppreſſion and diſtraction of a 
Aiſeaſe which very few have felt in its full extent, but 
many have experienced in a lighter degree, John- 
ſon, in his writings, and in his converſation, never 
failed to diſplay all the varieties of intellectual excel- 
tence. In his march through this world to a better, 
his mind ftill appeared grand and brilliant, and im- 
Preſſed all around him with the truth of Virgil's 
noble ſentiment “ Igneus eff ollis vigor et caleſits 
origo.“ | | b 
He communicated to Mr. B. the following par- 
ticulars upon the ſubject of his religious progteſs. 
« J fell into an inattention to religion, or an indiffer- 
ence about it, in my ninth year. The church at 
Lichfield, in which we had a ſeat, wanted repara- 
tion, ſo I was to go and find a feat in other churches ; 
and having bad eyes, and being aukward about this, 
I uſed to go and read in the fields on Sunday. This: 
habit continued till my fourteenth year; and ſtill I 
find à great reluctance to go to church, I then 
became a ſort of lax faller againſt religion, for I 


8 
- 
= 


did not much thinł againſt it; and this lafted-till I 


went to Oxford, where it would not be ſuffered. 
When at Oxford, I took up © Law's Serious Call 
to the Unconverted, expecting to find it a dull 
book, (as ſuch books generally are,) and gage: 


* 
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laugh at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch 
for me; and this was the firſt occaſion of my think- 
ing in earneſt of religion, after I became capable of 
rational inquiry.” From this time forward, religion 
was the predominant object of his thoughts; though, 
with the juſt ſentiments of a conſcientious chriſtian, 
he lamented that his practice of its duties fell far 
ſhort of what it ought to be. | lar 
No man had a more ardent love of literature, or 
a higher reſpect for it, than Johnſon. His apart- 
ment in Pembroke College was that upon the ſecond 
floor, over the gateway. The enthuſiaſts of learn- 
ing will ever contemplate it with veneration. One- 
day, while he was ſitting in it quite alone, Dr. Pant- 
ing, then maſter of the College, whom he called 
<« a fine Jacobite fellow, overheard him uttering 
this ſoliloquy in his ſtrong emphatic voice: «© Well, 
I have a mind to ſee what is done in other places of 
learning. I'll go and viſit the Univerſities abroad. 
Fll go to France and Italy. I'll go to Padua. And 
I'll mind my buſineſs. For an Athenian blockhead 
is the worſt of all blockheads.””  _ | 
From the information of Dr. Taylor, Mr. B. 
gives a very ſtrong inſtance of that rigid honeſty” 
which Mr. Johnſonever inflexibly preſerved. Tay- 
lor had obtained his father's conſent to be entered at 
Pembroke, that he might be with his ſchoolfellow 
Johnſon, with whom, though ſome years older than. 
himſelf, he was very intimate. This would have 
been a great comfort to Johnſon. But he fairly told 
Taylor that he could not, in conſcience, ſuffer him 
to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made inquiry all round the Univer- 
ſity, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of Chriſt- 
Church, was the tutor of higheſt reputation, Taylor 
was entered of that College. Mr. Bateman's * | 
tyres were ſo excellent, that Johnfon uſed to come 
and get them at ſecond-hand from Taylor, till his 


poverty 
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poverty being ſo extreme, that his ſhoes were worn 
out, and his feet appeared through them, he ſaw that 
this humiliating circumſtance was perceived by the 
Chriſt- church men, and he came no more. He was 
too proud to accept of money, and ſomebody having 
ſet a new pair of ſhoes at his door, he threw them 
away with indignation. How muſt we feel when we 
read ſuch an anecdote of Samuel Johnſon |! | 
The res anguſta dumi prevented him from having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to whom he had truſted for ſupport had 
deceived him. His debts in College, though not 
great, were increaſing; and his ſcanty remittances 
from Lichfield, which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be ſupplied no longer, his fa- 
ther having fallen into a ſtate of inſolvency. Com- 
pelled, therefore, by irreſiſtible neceſſity, he left the 
College in autumn, 1731, without a degree, having 
been a member of it little more than three years. 
And now Johnſon returned to his native city, deſ- 
titute, and not knowing how he ſhould gain even a 
decent livelihood. His father's misfortunes in trade 
rendered him unable to ſupport his ſon ; and for ſome 
time there appeared no means by which he could 
maintain himſelf, In the December of this year his 
father died. x l 
The ſtate of 2 ug in which he died, appears 
from a note in one of Johnſon's little diaries of the 
following year, which ſtrongly diſplays his ſpirit and 
virtuous dignity of mind. 1732, Fulii 15. Un- 
decim aureas depoſui, quo die quicquid ante matrix 
funus (quod ſerum fit precor) de paternis bonis ſperart 
licet, viginti ſcilicet libras accepi. Uſque adeo mihi 
fortuna fingenda eft. Interea, ne paupertate vires 
animi langueſcant, nec in flagitia ege/tas abigat, caven- 
dum. layed by eleven guineas on this day, when 1 
received twenty pounds, being all that I have reafon - 
to hope for out of my has effects, previous * — 
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death of my mother; an event which I pray Gon 


may be very remote. I now, therefore, ſee that I 
muſt make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me take 
care that the powers of my mind may not be debili- 
tated by poverty, and that indigence do not force me 
into any criminal act.“ | 

Johnſon was ſo far fortunate, that the reſpectable 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, from 
his earlieft years, ſecured him a kind reception in the 
beſt families at Lichfield. | 

Inthe forlorn ſtate of his circumſtances he accepted 
of an offer to be employed as uſher in the ſchool of 
 Market- Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, to which it ap- 
pears, from one of his little fragments of a diary, that 
he went on foot, on the 16th of July, —“ Julii 16. 
Boſvortiam pedes petii.“ 

This employment was very irkſome to him in ever 
reſpect, and he complained grievouſſy of it in his let- 
ters to his friend Mr. Hector, who was now ſettled 
as a ſurgeon at Birmingham; and, after ſuffering for 
a few months ſuch complicated miſery, he relinquiſh- 
ed a ſituation which all his life afterwards he recol- 
lected with the ſtrongeſt averſion, and even a degree 
of horror. But it 1s probable that at this period, 
whatever uneaſineſs he may have.endured, he laid the 
foundation of much future eminence by application 
to his ſtudies. ? 
Being now again totally unoccupied, he was in- 


vited by Mr. Hector to paſs ſome time with him at 


Birmingham, as his gueſt, at the houſe of M . War- 
ren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. 
Mr. Warren was the firſt eſtablithed bookſeller in 


Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnſon, 


who he ſoon found could be of much iervice to him in 
his trade, by his knowledge of literature ; and he 
even obtained the aſſiſtance of his pen in furniſhing 


ſome numbers of a periodical Eſſay printed in the 


newipaper, of which Warren was proprietor. ._ 
F 0 | CR 
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le continued to live as Mr. Hector's gueſt for 


about ſix months, and then hired lodgings in another 
part of the town, finding himſelf as well ſituated at 
Birmingham as he ſuppoſed he could be any where, 
while he had no ſettled plan of life, and very ſcanty 
means of ſubſiſtence. He made ſome valuable ac- 
quaintances there, amongſt whom were Mr. Porter, 


a mercer, whoſe widow he afterwards married, and 


Mr. Taylor, who by his ingenuity in mechanical 
inventions, and his ſucceſs in trade, acquired an im- 
menſe fortune. But the comfort of being near Mr. 
Hector, his old ſchoolfellow and intimate friend, was 
Johnſon's chief inducement to continue here. 

Having mentioned that he had read at Pembroke 
College a Voyage to Abyſſinia, by Lobo, a Portu- 
gueſe jeſuit, and that he thought an abridgement and 


tranſlation of it from the French into Engliſh might 


be an uſeful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Hector joined in urging him to undertake 
it. He accordingly agreed; and the book not being 
to be found in Birmingham, he borrowed it of Pem- 


broke College. 


The book was completed, and was publiſhed in 
1735, with Lox Do upon the title page, though it 
was in reality printed at Birmingham, a device too 
common with provincial publiſhers. For this work 
he had from Mr. Warren only the ſum of five 
ouineas | 1 ES 

Johnſon returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and 
in Auguſt that year he made an attempt to procure 
ſome little ſubſiſtence by his pen; for he publiſhed 
propoſals for printing by ſubſcription the Latin poems 
of Politian. 3 | 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up 
his father's trade; for it is mentioned, that “ ſub- 
ſcriptions are taken in by the editor, or N. Johnſon, 
bookſeller, of Lichfield.” Notwithſtanding the me- 
rit of Johnſon, and the cheap price at which this 

| C2 _ tranſlation, 
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tranſlation, with its accompanyments, was offered, 
there were not ſubſcribers enough to inſure a ſuffici- 
ent ſale; ſo the work never appeared, and, probably, 
never was executed. 7 2 

Johnſon had, from his early youth, been ſenſible to 
the influence of female charms, When at Stour- 
bridge fchool, he was much enamoured of Olivia 
— a young quaſer, to whom he wrote a copy of 
verſes ; and he afterwards conceived a tender paſhon 
for Miſs Lucy Porter, daughter of the lady whom he 
afterwards married, N 

His juvenile attachments to the fair ſex were, how- 
ever, very tranſient; and it is certain, that he form- 
ed no criminal connection whatſoever. In his 


| younger days his conduct was ſtrictly virtuous in 


at reſpect; and though he loved to exhilarate him- 
ſelf with wine, he was never intoxicated but once. 
When he was firſt introduced to Mrs. Porter, his 


appearance was very forbidding: he was then lean 


and lank, fo that his immenſe ſtructure of bones was 
hideouſly ſtriking to the eye, and the ſcars of the 
ſcrophula were deeply viſible. He alſo wore his 
hair, which was ſtraight and ſtiff, and ſeparated be- 
hind; and he often had, ſeemingly, convulſive ſtarts 
and odd geſticulations, which tended to excite at 
once ſurpriſe and ridicule, Mrs. Porter was ſo 
much engaged by his converſation, that ſhe overlook - 
ed all theſe external diſadvantages, and ſaid to her 
daughter, „This is the moſt ſenſible man that I 
ever ſaw in my life.“ | 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of John- 
ſon, and her perſon and manner were by no means 


pleaſing to others, ſhe muſt have had a ſuperiority of 


underſtanding and talents, as ſhe certainly inſpired 
him with a more than ordinary paſſion ; and ſhe 
having ſignified her willingneſs to accept of his 
hand, he went to Lichfield to aſk his mother's con- 
ſent of the marriage, which he could not but 2 con- 
_ 5 N cious 


. 
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ſcious was a very imprudent ſcheme, both on account 
of their diſparity of years, and her want of fortune. 
But Mrs. Johnſon knew too well the ardour of her 
ſon's temper, and was too tender a parent, to oppoſe 
his inclinations. 5 5 
The following curious account of their journey to 


church upon the nuptial morn, was given to Mr. B. 


by the doctor himſelf, “Sir, ſhe had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the fantaſtical. 
notion that a woman of ſpirit ſhould uſe her lover 
like a dog. So, Sir, at firſt ſhe told me that I rode 
too faſt, and ſhe could not keep up with me; and, 
when I rode a little flower, ſhe paſſed me, and com 
plained that I lagged behind. I was not to be made 
the ſlave of caprice; and I reſolved to begin as I 
meant to end. I therefore puſhed on briſkly, till IL 
was fairly out of her fight. The road lay between 
two hedges, fo I was ſure ſhe could not miſs it; and 
I contrived that ſhe ſhould ſoon come up with me. 
When ſhe did, I obſerved her to be in tears.“ 

He now ſet up a private academy, for which pur 
poſe he hired a large houſe, well ſituated near his na- 
tive city, In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1736,. 
there is the following advertiſement :. „At Edial, 
near Lichfield, in Staffordſhire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages, 
by SAMUEL JoansoN.” But the only pupils that 
were put under his care were the celebrated David 
Garrick and his brother George, and a Mr, Offely, 
a. young gentleman of good fortune, who died 


earl 8 
* was not more ſatisfied with his ſituation as 
the maſter of an academy, than with that of the uſher 
of a ſchool ; we need not wonder,. therefore, that he 
did not keep his academy above a year and a half. 
From Mr. Garrick's account he did not appear to 


have been. profoundly. reverenced by his pupils. His 


oddities of manner, and uncouth geſticulations, 
3 FR .C3 could 
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could not but be the ſubject of merriment to them; 
and, in particular, the young rogues uſed to liſten at 
the door of his bedchamber, and peep through the 
key-hole, that they might turn into ridicule his tu- 
multuous and aukward fondneſs for Mrs. Johnſon, 
whom he uſed to name by the familiar appellation of 
Tetty or Teth which, like Betty or Betſy, is provin- 
cially uſed as a contraction for Elizabeth, her chriſ- 
tian name, but which to us ſeems ludicrous, when 
applied to a woman of her age and appearance. Mr. 
Garrick has deſcribed her as very fat, with a boſom 
of more than ordinary protuberance, with ſwelled 
eheeks, of a florid red, produced by thick painting, 
and increaſed by the liberal uſe of cordials; flaring 
and fantaſtic in her dteſs, and affected both in her 
ſpeech and her general behaviour, | 

While Johnſon kept his academy, he wrote a great 
part of his tragedy of IRENE. When he had finiſhed 
{ome part of it, he read what he had done to Mr. 
Walmſley, who objected to his having already brought 
His heroine into great diſtreſs, and afked him “ how 
can you poſſibly contrive to plunge her into deeper 
calamity ? Johnſon, in fly alluſton to the ſuppoſed 
oppreſſive proceedings of the court of which Mr. 
dee was regiſter, replied, « Sir, I can put her 
into the Spiritual Court!“ N 
Johnſon now thought of trying his fortune in Lon- 

don, the great field of genius and exertion, where ta- 
lents of every kind have the fulleſt ſcope, and the 
higheſt encouragement. It is a memorable circum- 
ſtance, that his pupil David Garrick went thither at 

the ſame time, with intention to complete his educa- 

tion, and follow the profeſſion of the law, from which 
he was ſoon diverted by his decided preference for 
the ſtage. | 
How he employed himſelf upon his firſt coming to 
London is not particularly known. Mr, Walmfl 
gave bim a letter of introduction to Lintot his book= 
as ſeller ;. 
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ſeller ; but Mr. Cave was the firſt publiſher by whom 

his pen was engaged in London. 2 
He had a little money when he came to town, and 

he knew how he could live in the cheapeſt manner. 


His firſt lodgings were at the houſe of Mr. Norris, 


a ſtaymaker, in Exeter- ſtreet, adjoining to Catharine- 


ſtreet, in the Strand. © I dined (ſaid he) very well 


for eight- pence, with very good company, at the 
Pine Apple in New- ſtreet, juſt by. Several of them 
had travelled. They expected to meet every day; 


but did not know one another's names. It uſed to 


colt the reſt a ſhilling, for they drank wine; but I 
had a cut of meat for ſix-pence, and bread for a pen- 


ny, and gave the waiter a penny; fo that I was quite 
well ſerved, nay, better than the reſt, for. they. gave 


the waiter nothing.“ 


Amidft this cold obſcurity, there was one brilliant. 
circumſtance to cheer him; he was well acquainted 


with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of the branches of the 


noble family of that name, who had been quartered 


at Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had at this 
time a houſe in London, where Toba was fre- 


quently entertained, and had an opportunity. of 


meeting genteel company. 


In the courſe of the ſummer he returned to Lich 
field, where he had left Mrs. Johnſon, and there he 
at laſt finiſhed his tragedy, which was not executed 


with his rapidity of compoſition upon other occa- 
fions, but was ſlowly and painfully elaborated. 


Johnſon's reſidence at Lichfield, on his return to 


it at this time, was only for three months; and as he 
had as yet ſeen but a ſmall part of the wonders of the 

metropolis, he had little to tell his townſmen. 
He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnſon; 
but her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, 
was left with her relations in the' country, His 
lodgings were for ſome time in Woodſtock-ſtreet, 
. near 


— 
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near Hanover-ſquare, and afterwards in Caſtle» 
ſtreet, near Cavendiſh-ſquare. | | 
His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, 
completely finiſhed and fit for the ſtage, he was very 
deſirous that it ſhould be brought forward. Mr. Pe- 
ter Garrick and Johnſon went together to the Foun- 
tain tavern, and read it over, and he afterwards ſoli- 
cited Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury-lane 
theatre, to have it acted at his houſe; but Mr. 
Fleetwood would not accept it, probably becauſe it 
was not patroniſed by ſome man of high rank; and 
it was not acted till 1749, when his friend David 
Garrick was manager of that theatre. 
His firſt performance in the Gentleman's Maga- 
Zine, which for many years was his principal re- 
ſource for employment and ſupport, was a copy of 
Latin verſes, in March, 1738, addreſſed to the editor 
in ſo happy a ſtyle of compliment, that Cave muſt 
have been deſtitute both of taſte and ſenſibility, had 
he not felt himſelf highly gratified. "24 
It appears that he was now enliſted by Mr. Cave as 
a regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which he 
probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. At what 
time, or by what means, he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge both of French and Italian, is not 
known; but he was fo well ſkilled in them, as to be 
ſufficiently qualified for a tranſlator. That part of 
his labour which conſiſted in emendation and im- 
provement of the production of other contributors, 
like that employed in levelling ground, can be per- 
ceived only by thoſe who had an opportunity of com- 
paring the original with the altered copy.. What we 
certainly know. to have been done by him in this 
way, was the Debates in both houſes of. Parliament, 
under the name of “The Senate of Lilliput,” ſome- 
times with feigned denominations of. the ſeveral 
ſpeakers, ſometimes with denominations formed of. the 
og letters 
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letters of their real names, in the manner of what is 
called anagram, ſo that they might eaſily be decy- 
phered. . then kept the preſs in a kind of 
myſterious awe, which made it neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to ſuch devices. | 
Thus was. Johnſon employed, during ſome of the 
beſt years of his life, as a mere literary labourer “ for 
gain, not glory,” ſolely to obtain an honeſt ſupport, 
He however indulged himſelf in occaſional little ſal- 
lies, which the French ſo happily expreſs by the term 
jeux d'eſprit, and which will be noticed in their order, 
in the progreſs of theſe memoirs, 
But what firſt diſplayed his tranſcendent powers, 
and “ pave the world aſſurance of the Man,” was 
his “ LONDON, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal,” which came out in May this. year, 
and burſt forth with a ſplendour, the rays of which 
wall for ever encircle his name. 
It has been generally ſaid, that Johnſon offered his 
cc LonpoN” to ſeveral bookſellers, none of whom 
would purchaſe it, Tothis circumſtance Mr. Der- 
rick alludes in the following lines of his “ FORTUNE, 
A RHapsopy :” | 
Will no kind patron Jonxso own ? 
Shall Jounsow friendleſs range the town? 
And every publiſher refuſe ; | 
The offspring of his happy Muſe ?” | 
The worthy, modeſt, and ingenious Mr. Robe 
Dodfley, however, had tafte enough to perceive its 
uncommon merit, and thought it creditable to have 
a ſhare in it. The fact is, that, at a conference, he 


| bargained for the whole property of it, for which he 


gave Johnſon ten guineas, who obſerved on the oc- 
caſion to one of his friends, © I might, perhaps, have 
accepted of lefs ; but that Paul Whitehead had a lit- 
tle before got ten guineas for a poem; and I would 
not take leſs than Paul Whitehead.“ ng . 

Tohnſon's 
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Johnſon's “ London” was publiſhed in May, 
1738; and it is remarkable, that it came out on the 
ſame morning with Pope's ſatire, entitled “ 1738“ 
fo that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace 
as poetical monitors, | 

Every body was delighted with it; and there be- 
ing no name to it, the firſt buz of the literary cir- 
cles was © here is an unknown poet, greater even 
than Pope.” And it is recorded, that it “ got*to 
the ſecond edition in the courſe of a week.“ 

Pope, who then filled the poerical throne without 
a tival, it may reaſonably be preſumed, rhuſt have 
been particularly truck by the ſudden appearance of 
fuch a poet; and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and conduct on the occaſion were 
candid and liberal, He requeſted Mr. Richardſon, 
fon of the painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new author was. Mr. Richardſon, after ſome in- 
quiry, having informed him that he had diſcovered 
only that his name was Johnſon, and that he was- 
ſome obſcure man, Pope ſaid, He will ſoon be 


_ deterre.”* - | 


Johnſon uſed to be a pretty frequent viſitor at the 
houſe of Mr. Richardion, author of Clariſſa, and 
other novels of extenſive reputation. Mr. Hogarth 
came one day to ſee Richardſon, ſoon after the execu- 
tion of Dr. Cameron, for having taken arms for the 
houſe of Stuart in 1745-6; and being a warm par- 
tifan of George the Second, he obſerved to Richard- 
fon, that certainly there muſt have been ſome very 
unfavourable circumſtances lately diſcovered in this 
particular caſe, which had induced the King to ap- 
prove of an execution for rebellion ſo long after the 
time when it was commited, as this had the appear- 
ance of putting a man to death in cold blood, and was 
very unlike his Majeſty's ufual clemency. While 

ke was talking, he perceived a perſon ſtanding at a 

| | window 
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window in. the room, ſhaking his head, and rolling 
himſelf about in a ftrange ridiculous manner. He 
concluded that he was an ideot, whom his relations 
had put under the care of Mr. Richardſon, as a very 

ood man. To his great ſurpriſe, however, this 
* ſtalked forwards to where he and Mr. Richard- 
ſon were ſitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
and burſt out into an invective againſt George the 
Second, as one, who, upon all occaſions, was unre- 
lenting and barbarous; mentioning many inſtances, 
particularly, that when an officer of high rank had 
been acquitted by a Court Martial, George the Se- 
cond had, with his own hand, ſtruck his name off the 
liſt. In ſhort, he diſplayed ſuch a power of elo- 


quence, that Hogarth looked at him with aſtoniſh- 


ment, and actually imagined that this ideot had been 
at the moment infpired. Neither Hogarth nor 
Johnſon were made known to each other at this in- 
terview. DIR 

In 1741 his tragedy of IRENE had been for ſome 
time ready for the ſtage, and his neceſſities made him 
deſirous of getting as much as he could for it, with- 
out delay; but he could on no reaſonable terms diſ- 
poſe of it. O 

"The following exquiſitively beautiful Ode has 


not been inſerted in any of the collections of Johh- 


ton's poetry, written by him at a very early period. 


FRIENDSHIP, ax ODE. 


FaiexvDsnty, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world deny'd.. 


Waile love, unknown among the bleſt, 
Parent of thouſand wild deſires, 

I he lavage and the human breaſt 
Jotments al:ke with raging fit er. 


With 
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With bright, but oft deſtructive, gleam, _ 
Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav'rites of the ſky, 


Thy gentle flows of guiltleſs joys 
On fools and villains ne'er deſcend; 
Jn vain for thee the tyrant ſighs, _ 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 


Directreſs of the brave and juſt, 
O guide us through life's darkſome way! 
And let the tortures of miſtruſt 
On ſelfiſh boſoms only prey. 


* „„ 


= - Nor ſhall thine ardours ceaſe to glow, 
When ſouls to bliſsful climes remove: 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happineſs above. 


His circumſtances were at this time [1743] much 
embarraſſed ; yet his affection for his mother was ſa 
warm, and fo liberal, that he took upon himſelf a debt 
of hers, which, though ſmall in itſelf, was then conſi- 
derable to him. This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr, Levett, of Lich- 
5% the original of which is in the poſſeſſion of 

"A I, B. ML PP! 


; To Mr. LEVET r, in Lichficld, 

SIR, December 1, 1743+ 
E am extremely ſorry that we have encroached 
ſo much upon your forbearance with reſpe& to the 
-intereſt, which a great perplexity of affairs hindered 
me from thinking of with that attention that I 
ought, and which I am not immediately able to re- 
mit to you, but will pay it (I think twelve pounds, ) 
in two months. I look upon this, and on the future 
intereſt of that mortgage, as my own debt ; and beg 
that you will be pleaſed to give me directions how to 
pay it, and not mention it to my dear mother. If it 
be neceſſary to pay this in leſs time, I believe I can do 
it; but I take two months for certainty, and beg an 
5 anſwer 
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anſwer whether you can allow me ſo much time. I 
think myſelf very much obliged to your forbearance, 
and ſhall eſteem it a great happineſs to be able to 
ſerve you. I have great opportunities of ditgeriing 
any thing that you may think it proper to make 
public. 1 will give a note for the money, payable 
at the time mentioned, to any one here that you 
| hall appoint. I am, Sir, 
Your molt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 
At Mr, Oſborne's, bookſeller, in Gray's Inn.” 


His life of Baretier was now re-publiſhed in a 
pamphlet by itſelf, But he produced one work this 
year, fully ſufficient to maintain the high reputation 
which he had acquired. This was “ IHE LITE oF 
RIiCHARD SAVAGE ;”” a man, of whom it is difficult 
to ſpeak impartially, without wondering that he was 
for ſome time the intimate companion of Johnſon; 
for his character was marked by profligacy, inſolence, 
and ingratitude : yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm 
and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had feen 
life in all its varieties, and been much in the com- 
pany of the ſtateſmen and wits of his time, he could 
communicate to Johnſon an abundant ſupply of 
ſuch materials as his philoſophical curioſity moſt 
- eagerly defired ; and as Savage's misfortunes and 
miſconduct had reduced him to the loweſt ſtate of 
wretchedneſs as a writer for bread, his viſits to St, 
John's Gate naturally brought Johnſon and him 
together. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnſon and Sa- 
vage were ſometimes in ſuch extreme indigence, 
that they could not pay for a lodging; ſo that they 

have wandered together whole nights i in the ſtreets. 

Yet in theſe amoſt * ſcenes of diireſs, we 

may 


may ſuppoſe that Savage mentioned many of the 


anecdotes with which Johnſon afterwards enriched. 
the life of his unhappy companion, and thoſe of 


other poets. . . 

He mentioned to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that one 
night in particular, when Savage and he walked 
round St. James's- ſquare for want of a lodging, they 
were not at all depreſſed by their ſituation, but in 
high ſpirits and brimful of patriotiſm, traverſed the 
ſquare for ſeveral hours, inveighed againſt the mi- 
niſter, and “ reſolved they would and by their 
ccuxtry.“ | 

In February, 1744, the celebrated “ Life of 
Savage” was - publiſhed. In this work, although 
it muſt be allowed that its moral is the reverſe oi 
« Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumgue jubebo, a very 
uſeful leſton is inculcated, to guard men of warm 
paſſions from a too free indulgence of them; and 
che various incidents are related in fo clear and ani- 
mated a manner, and illuminated throughout with 
ſo much philoſophy, that it is one of the moſt in- 
tereſting narratives in the Engliſh language. 
He exhibits the genius of Savage to the beſt ad- 
vantage, in the ſpecimens of his poetry which he 
has ſelected, ſome of which are of uncommon merit. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical diſquiſi- 
tion there appears a very ſtrong ſymptom of John- 
lon's prejudice againſt players; a prejudice, which 
may be attwbuted to the following cauſes: firſt, the 


imperfection of his organs, which were ſo defective 
that he was not ſuſceptible of the fine impreſſions 


which theatrical excellence produces upon the gene- 
.rality of mankind; fecondly, the cold rejection of 
Kis tragedy; and, laſtly, the brilliant ſucceſs of 
Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had come to 
London at the ſame time with him, not in a much 
more proiperous ſtate than himſelf, and whoſe taleats 

| | tie 
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- 


he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. 
His being outſtripped by his pupil in the race of im- 


mediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably made 
him feel fome indignation, as thinking that what 
ever might be Garrick's merits in his art, the reward 
was too great when compared with what the moſt 
ſucceſsful efforts of literary labour could attain. At 
all periods of his life, Johnſon uſed to talk contemp- 
tuouſly of players; but in this work he ſpeaks of 
them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, perhaps, 
there was formerly too much reaſon, from the licen- 
tious and diſſolute manners of thoſe engaged in that 
profeſſion. - 575 . 
His ſchoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told: 
Mr. B. a pleaſant anecdote of Johnſon's triumph 
ing over his pupil David Garrick, When that 
prom actor had played ſome little time at Goodman's- 

elds, Johnſon and Taylor went to fee him perform, 


and afterwards paſſed the evening at a tavern with 


him and old Giffard. Johnſon, who was ever de- 
preciating ſtage- players, after cenſuring ſome miſ- 


takes in emphaſis which Garriek had committed in 
the courſe of that night's acting, ſaid, © The players, 
Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which they run 


on, without any regard either to accent or empha- 


fis. Both Garrick and Giffard were offended at 


this ſarcaſm, and endeavoured to refute it; upon 
which Johnſon. rejoined. Well now, I'll give you 
fomething to ſpeak, with which you are little ac- 


quainted, and then we ſhall ſee how juſt my obſer- 


vation is. That ſhall be the criterion. Let me 
hear you repeat the ninth: Commandment, © Thou. 
ſhalt not bear falſe wftneſs againſt thy. neighbour.““ 
Both tried at it, ſaid Dr. Taylor, and both miſtook. 
the emphaſis, which ſhould be upon nat and 441 
his 

In 


- witneſs. Johnſon put them right, and enjoye 


victory. with great glee. 
n 
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In 1745 he publiſhed a pamphlet entitled “ Miſ- 
cellanous Obſervations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
with Remarks on Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's Edition of Shakſpeare.“ To which he affixed, 
propoſals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing elſe publiſhed by 


him during the courſe of this year, we may con- 


jecture that he was occupied entirely with that work. 
But the little encouragement which was given by 
the public to his anonymous propoſals for the exe- 
cution of a taſk which Warburton was known to 
bave undertaken, probably damped his ardour. His 
pamphlet, however, was highly eſteemed, and wa 

fortunate enough to obtain the approbation even of 
the ſupercilious Warburton himſelf, K 308 


* 


— 


upon his Shakſpeare, which perhaps he laid 


for a time, upon account of the high expectations 


which were formed of Warburton's edition of that 
great poet. It is ſome what curious, that his literary! 
career: appears to have been almoſt totally ſuſpended 
in the years 1745 and 1746, thoſe years which were 
marked by a civil war in Great- Britain, when a raſſr 
attempt was made to reſtore the Houſe of Stuart, to 
the throne. That he had a tenderneſs for that un- 
fortunate Houſe, is well known; and forme may 
fancifully: imagine, that a ſympathetic anxiety. im- 
peded the exertion of his intellectual powers : but 


Mr. B. is inclined to twink, that ke was: during 
this time, ſketching the outlines of his great philo- 


logical work. | 


In 1747 his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, 


having become joint patentee ahd manager of Drury- 


lane theatre, Johnſon honoured his opening of it 


with a Prologue, which for juſt and manly dramatic 


criticiſm, on the whole range of the Engliſh ſtage, 


* — 


In 1746 it is probable that he was fill employed | 
ide 


r 
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as well as for poetical excellence, is unrivalled. 
This year is diſtinguiſhed as the epoch when John- 
ſon's arduous work, his DICTIONARY OF THE: 
ENGLIsH LANGUAGE, was announced. EY 

How long this immenſe undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, is not known. Mr. B. 
once aſked him by what means he had attained to 
that aſtoniſhing Knowledge of our language, by 
which he was enabled to realiſe a deſign of vets 
extent, and accumulated difficulty. He ſaid, that 
ce it was not the effect of particular ſtudy; but that 
it had grown up in his mind inſenſibly.“ Mr. B. 
has been informed by Mr. James Dodſley, that ſeve- 
ral years before this period, when 3 was one 
day ſitting in his brother Robert's ſnop, he heard his 
brother ſuggeſt to him, that a Dictionary of the 
Engliſh Language would be a work that would be 
well received by the public; that Johnſon ſeemed at 
firſt to catch at the propoſition, but, after a pauſe, 
faid,. in his abrupt deciſive: manner; « I believe I. 
ſhall not undertake it.“ That he, however, had 
beſtowed much thought upon the ſubject, before he 
publiſhed his “ Plan,“ is evident from the enlarged, 
clear and accurate views which it exhibits; and we 
find him mentioning in that tract, that many of the 
writers whoſe teſtimonies were to be produced as 
authorities, were ſelected by Pope, which proves 
that he had. been furniſhed, probably by Mr. Ro- 
bert Dodſley, with whatever hints that eminent 
poet had contributed towards a great literary pro- 
ject, that had been the ſubject of important conſi- 
deration in a former reign. | 

The bookſellers who contracted with Johnſon, 
ſingle and unaided, for the execution of a. work, 
which in other countries has not been effected but 

by the co-operating exertions of many, were Mr, 
Robert Dodſley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 

q 23 Millar, 


— 
. 
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Millar, the two Meſſieurs Longman, and the two 


Meſſieurs Knapton. The price ſtipulated was fif- 


teen hundred and ſeventy- five pounds. | 
The & Plan” was: addrefled to Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Cheſterfield, then one of his Majeſty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, a nobleman who-was 
very ambitious of literary diſtinction, and who, 
upon being informed of the deſign, had expreſſed 
himſelf in terms very favourable to its ſucceſs. 
There is, perhaps, in every thing of any conſe- 
quence, a ſecret hiſtory which it would be amuſing 
to know, could we have it authentically communi- 
eated, Johnſon told Mr. B. „ Sir, the way in 
which. the Plan of my Dictionary came to be in- 
ſcribed-to Lord Cheſterfield, was this: I had neglect- 
ed to write it by the time appointed. Dodſley ſug- 
eſted a deſire to have it addreſſed to Lord Cheſter- 
eld- I laid hold of this as a pretext. for delay, that. 


it might be better done, and let Dodſley have his 


deſire. I ſaid to my friend Dr. Bathurſt, Now if 
any good comes of my addreſſing to Lord Cheſter- 
feld, it will be aſcribed to deep policy, when, in 
fact, it was only a caſual excuſe for lazineſs. 

Dr. Adams found him one day buſy. at: his 


Dictionary, when the following dialogue enſued. 


* ADAMS. This is a great work, Sir- Howare 
you to get all the etymologies? JohxSON. Why, 
Sir, here is a ſhelf with Junius, and! Skinner, and 
others; and there is a Welch gentleman who has 
pubhſhed a collection of Welch-proverbs, who will 
helme with the Weleh, Apans, But, Sir, how 
can you do this in three years? JohNSON. Sirg L have 
no- doubt that I can do it in three years. ADAMS. 
But the French Academy,. which. conſiſts of forty: 
members, took forty years to compile their Dicti- 
onaty, Fomwsor. vir, thus it is. This is the 
proportion. Let me feos forty: times. forty. is ſi- - 


wo 
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tern hundred. As three to ſixteen hundred, ſo i 
the proportion of an n to a Frenchman.” 
With ſo much eaſe and pleaſantry could he talk of 
that prodigious labour which he had undertaken to 
execute. | 

For the mechanical part, he employed ſix amanu- 
enſes; and let it be remembered by the natives of 
North- Britain, to whom he is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſo hoſtile, that five of them were of that country. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnſon 
lived part of the time in Holborn, part in Gough. - 
ſquare, Fleet- ſtreet; and he had an upper room fits 
ted up like a counting- houfe for the purpoſe, in which 
he gave to the copyiſts their ſeveral, taſks. The 
words, partly taken from other Dictionaries, and 
partly ſupplied by himſelf, having been firſt written 
down with ſpaces left between them, he delivered in 
writing their etymologies, definitions, and various 
ſignifications. The authorities were copied from 
the books themſelves, in which he had marked the 
paſſages with a black. lead pencil, the traces of which 
could eaſily be effaced. 


The neceſſary expence of preparing a work of ſuch. 
magnitude for the preſs, muſt have been a conſiders. 
able deduction from the price ſtipulated to be paid for 
the copy-right. Nothing was allowed by the book - 

- fellers: on that account; and a large portion of it 
having, by miſtake, been written upon both ſides of the 
paper, ſo as to be ineonvenient for the compoſitor, it 
coſt him twenty pounds to have it tranſcribed upon 
one ſido only. ! Eil BOW 1 2 

He is now: to be: conſidered as. © tugging/ at his 
oar,” as engaged in a ſteady continued courſe of oc 
cupation, ſufficient to employ: alk his time for ſome 
years, and which was the. beſt preventive” of that 
eonſtitutional melancholy which was ever lurking 
E about him, ready to trouble his. quiet. * 
' 0 = ge 
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| larged and lively mind could not be ſatisfied without 
more diverſity of employment, and the pleaſure of ani- 
mated relaxation. He therefore not only exerted his 
talents in occaſional compoſition ar different from 

Lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy- lane, Pater- 
noſter- row, with a view to enjoy literary diſcuſſion, 
and amuſe his evening hours. The members aſſo- 
ciated with him in this little ſociety were his beloved 
friend Dr. Richard Bathurſt, Mr. Hawkeſworth, 
afterwards well known by his writings, Mr. John 
Hawkins, an attorney, and a few others of different 
proſeſſions. Ac 
Mr. Dodſley, in 1748, brought out his PRRECEP- 
roR; and to this meritorious work Johnſon furniſned 
„The Preface,” containing a general ſketch of the 
book, with a ſhort and perſpicuous recommendation 
of each article; as alſo, „The Viſion of Theodore 
the Hermit, found in his Cell,“ a moſt beautiful alle- 
gory of human life, under the figure of aſcending the 
mountain of exiſtence. The Biſhop of Dromore 
heard. Dr. Johnſon ſay, that he thought this was the 
beſt thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he publiſhed “ THE VANITY 
oF Humax WisHEs, being the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal imitated.” He, Mr. B. believes, compoſed it 
the prepeding year. Mrs. Johnſon, for the fake of 
country air, had lodgings at Hampſtead, to which he 
reſorted occaſionally, and there the greateſt part, if 
not the whole, of this Imitation was written, The 
fervid rapidity with which it was produced, is ſcarcely 
credible. He compoſed ſeventy lines of it in one day, 
without putting one of. them upon paper:till they were 
finiſhed... | KEI | 
Il) be profits of a fingle poem, however: excellent, 
appear to have been very ſmall in the laſt reign, com- 
pared with what:a publication of the ſame ſize has 
ſince been known to. yield. For his yg: 1 
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had only ten guineas; and now, after his fame was 
eſtabliſhed, he got for his Vanity of Human Wiſh - 
es“ but five guineas more. | 
.Garrick being now veſted with theatrical power by 
being manager of Drury-lane theatre, he kindly and 
generouſly made uſe of it to bring out Johnſon's tra- 
gedy, which had been long kept back for want of 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpoſe he 
met with no ſmall difficulty from the temper of John- 
fon, which could not brook that a drama which he 
had formed with much ſtudy, and had been obliged. to 
keep more than the nine years of Horace, ſhould be 
reviſed and altered at the pleaſure of an actor. Vet 
Garrick knew well, that without ſome alterations it 
would not be fit for the ſtage. A violent diſpute 
having enſued between them, Garrick applied to the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpoſe. Johnſon was at 
firſt very obſtinate. © Sir, (ſaid he) the fellow 
wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he may 
have an opportunity of toſſing his hands and kicking | 
his heels,” He was, however, atlaſt, with difficulty, 
prevailed on to comply with Garrick's wiſhes, ſo as to 
allow of ſome: changes; but {till they were not 
Dr. Adams was preſent the firſt night of the re- 
preſentation: of IRENE, and gave. the following ac- 
count: „Before the curtain drew up, there were 
catc alls whiſtling, which alarmed Jobnſon's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himſelf in a 
manly ſtrain, ſoothed the audience, and the play went 
off tolerably till it came to the concluſion, when Mrs. 
Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was to be ſtrangled 
upon the ſtage, and was to ſpeak two lines with the 
bow-ſtring round her neck. The audience, cried 
out © Murder, Murder. She ſeveral times at- 
tempted to ſpeak, but in vain. At laſt ſhe was 
obliged to go off the ſtage alive.” This paſſage was 


afterwards 


| 
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afterwards {truck out, and ſhe was carried off to be 


put to death behind the ſcenes, as the play now has 


It. . | 

Notwithſtanding all the ſupport of ſuch performers 
as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and every advantage of dreſs and decoration, the 
tragedy of. Irene did not pleaſe the public. Mr. 


Garrick's zeal carried it through for nine nights, ſo 


that the author had his three nights profits; ayd from 
a receipt ſigned by him, now in the hands of Mr, 
James Dodſley, it appears that his friend Mr. Ro- 
bert Dodſley gave him one hundred pounds for the 
copy, with his uſual reſervation of the right of one 
edition. ante e e e ene 
When aſked how he felt upon the ill ſucceſs of his 
tragedy, he replied, « Like the Monument;'“ mean- 
ing that he continued firm.and unmoved as that co- 
umn. 


On occaſion. of bis play being brought upon the 


ftage, Johnſon had a fancy that as a dramatic author 
bis dreſs ſhould be more gay than what he ordinarily 
wore ; he therefore appeared behind the ſcenes, and 
even in one of the ſide boxes, in a ſcarlet waiſtcoat, 


with fink gl lace. His neceſlary attendance while 


kis play was in rehearſal, and during its performance, 
brought him acquainted with many of the performers 
of both ſexes, which produced a more favourable opi- 
nion of their profeſſion than he had harſhly expreſſed 
m his Life of Savage; With ſome of them he kept 


up an acquaintance as long as he and they lived, and 


was ever ready to ſhew them acts of kindneſs. He 
for a conſiderable. time uſed to frequent the Green 


- Room, and ſeemed to take «delight in. diflipating his 
gloom, by mixing in the ſprightly chit-chat of the 


motley circle then to be found there. Johnſon at 
laſt denied himſelf this amuſement, from conſidera- 
tions of rigid virtue; ſaying, „I' come no more 


5” | 2 behind 
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behind your ſcenes, David; for the ſilk ſtockings and 
White boſoms of your actreſſes excite my amorous 
propenſities.“ | 
In 1750 he came forth in the n for WTI 
he was eminently qualified, a majeſtic teacher of mo- 
ral and religious wiſdom. The vehicle which he 
choſe was that of a periodical paper, which he knew 
had been, upon former. occations, employed with 
great ſucceſs. The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardi- 
an, were the laſt of the Kind publiſhed in England, 
which had ſtood the teſt of a long trial; and ſuch an 
interval had now elapſed ſince their publication, as 
made him juſtly think that, to many of his readers, 
this form of inſtruction would, in ſome degree, have 
the advantage of novelty. A few days before the firſt 
of his Eſſays came out, there ſtarted another compe- 
titor for fame in the Cann form, under the title of 
« The Tatler revived,” which was © born but tb 
die.” Johnfon was not very happy in the choice of 
his title,“ The Rambler,” which certainly is not 
ſuited to a ſeries of grave and moral difcourſes'; 
which the Italians have literally, but ludicrouſly, 
tranſlated by 1! Vagabond. He gave Sir Joſhua 
deynolds the following account of its getting this 
name: „ What mut be done, Sir, 04 be done. 
When was to begin publiſhing that paper, I was at 
a loſs how to name it. I fat down at night upon m. 
| bedlide, and reſolved that I would not go to ſleep till 
1 had fixed its title, "The Rambler ſeemed the beit 
that occurred, and I took it.“ 

With what devout and conſcientious U 
this Paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the fol- 
howing prayer, which he compoſed and offered up 
on the occalion : « Almighty Gop, the giver.of all 
good things, without whoſe help all labour is inef- 
fectual, and without whofe grace all wiſdom is folly; 
rant, I beſeech Thee, that in this undertaking thy 


Holy, 
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Holy Spirit may not be with-held from me, but that 
I may promote thy glory, and the ſalvation of myſelf 
and others: grant this, O LoR p, tor the fake of thy 
ſon JEsvs CHRIST. Amen.” 
The firſt paper of the Rambler was publiſhed on 
Tueſday the 20th of March, 1750; and its author 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, every 
Tueſday and Friday, till Saturday the 17th of March, 
1752, on which day it cloſed. Notwithſtanding his 
conſtitutional indolence, his depreſſion of ſpirits, and 
his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, he anſwered 
the ſtated calls of the preſs twice a week from the 
ſtores of his mind, during all that time having re- 
ceived no aſſiſtance, except four billets in No. 10 by 
Miſs Mulſo, now Mrs. Chapone; No. 30, by Mrs. 
Catharine Talbot; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardſon, whom he deſcribes in an introductory note as 
« An author who has enlarged the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and taught the paſſions to move at the 
command of virtue; and Numbers 44 and 100, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. | 
Poſterity will be aſtoniſhed when they are told, 
upon the authority of Johnſon himſelf, that many of 
theſe diſcourſes, which we ſhould ſuppoſe had been 
Jaboured with all the flow attention of literary leiſure, 
were written in haſte as the moment preſſed, without 
even being read over by him before they were printed. 
It can be accounted for only in this way; that 
reading and meditation, and a very cloſe inſpection of 
life, he had accumulated a great fund of miſcellaneous 
knowledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, 
was ever ready at his call, and which he had conſtantly 
accuſtomed himſelf to clothe in the moſt apt and 
- energetic expreſſion. Sir Joſhua Reynolds once 
aſked him by what means he had attained his extraor- 
dinary accuracy and flow of language. He told him, 
that he Bad early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his 
| | „ 


beſt on every occaſion, and in every company to im- 
part whatever he knew in the meſt forcible language. 
he could put it in; and that by conſtant practice, and 
never ſuffering any careleſs expreſſions to eſcape him, 
or attempting to deliver his thoughts without arrang- 
ing them in the cleareſt manner, it became habitual 
to him. e 
As the Rambler was entirely the work of one 
man, there was, of courſe, ſuch an uniformity in 
its texture, as very much to exclude-the charm of 
variety; and the grave and often folemn, caſt of 
thinking, which diſtinguiſhed it from other periodi- 
cal papers, made it, for ſome time, not 2 
liked. So ſlowly did this excellent work, of which 
twelve editions have now iſſued from the preſs, gain 
upon the world at large, that even in the cloſing 
number the author ſays, « I have never been much 
a favourite of the public.“ | Er IE 
Johnſon told Mr. B. with an amiable fondneſs, a 
little pleaſing circumſtance relative to this work. 
Mrs. Johnſon, in whoſe judgment and tafte he had 
great confidence, ſaid to him, after a few-numbers 
of the Rambler had come out, « I thought very well 
of you before; but I did not imagine you could have 
written any thing equal to this.” Diſtant praiſe, 
from whatever quarter, is not ſo delightful as that 
of a wife whom a man loves and eſteems. Her 
approbation may be ſaid to “ come home to his 
boſom ;”” and being ſo near, its effect is moſt ſenſible 
ang ipermanent > ot 052g 26372 5.30 Io 
IIa 1751 we are to conſider him as carrying on 
both his Dictionary and Rambler. But he alſo wrote 
„The Life of Cheynel, in the miſcellany called 
« The Student; and the Reverend Dr. __ 
having, 2 uncommon 22 ay detecte 
2 grols forgery and impoſition upon the public by 
William Lauder, a * ſchoolmaſter, who. 
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with equal impudence and ingenuity, repreſented 


Milton as a plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, 
Johnſon, who had been ſo far impoſed upon as to 
furniſh a Preface and Poſtſcript to his work, now 
dictated a letter for Lauder, addreſſed to Dr. Doug- 
las, acknowledging his fraud in terms of ſuitable | 
contrition. | 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no ſud- 
den effort. He had brooded over it for many years; 
and to this hour it is uncertain what his principal 


motive was, unleſs it were a vain notion of his ſu- 


periority, in being able, by whatever means, to de- 
ceive mankind. To effect this, he produced certain 
paſſages from Grotius, Maſenius, and others, which 
had a faint reſemblance to ſome parts of the « Para- 
radiſe Loft.” In theſe he interpolated ſome frag- 
ments of Hog's Latin tranſlation of that poem, 
alledging that the maſs thus fabricated was the 
archetype from which Milton copied. Theſe fabri- 
cations he publiſhed from time to time in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied 
ſucceſs, he in 1750 ventured to collect them into a 
pamphlet, entitled.“ An Eſſay on Milton's Uſe and 
Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradiſe Loſt.” 
To this pamphlet Johnſon wrote a Preface, in full 
perſuaſion of Lauder's honeſty, and a Poſtſcript 
recommending, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, a ſub- 
ſeription for the relief of a grand-daughter of 
Milton, of whom he thus ſpeaks : © It is yet in the 
power of a great people to reward the poet whoſe 
name they boaſt, and from their alliance to whoſe 


genius, they claim ſome kind of ſuperiority to every 


other nation of the earth; that poet, whoſe works 
may poſſibly be read when every other monument of 
Britiſh greatneſs ſhall be obliterated; to reward him, 
not with pictures or with medals, which, if he ſees, 
he ſees with contempt, but with tokens of gratitude, 
An 5 4 F which 
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which he, perhaps, may even now conſider as not 
unworthy the regard of an immortal ſpirit.”  _. 

Though Johnſon's circumſtances were at this 
time far from being eaſy, his humane and charitable 
diſpoſition was conſtantly exerting itſelf. Mrs. Anna 
Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welſh phy- 
ſician, and a woman of more than ordinary talents 
and literature, having come to London in hopes of. 
being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which 
afterwards ended in total blindneſs, was kindly re- 
ceived as a conſtant viſitor at his houſe while Mrs. 


| Johnſon lived; and after her death, having come un- 
der his roof in order to have an operation upon her 
eyes performed with more comfort to her than in 


- - 


lodgings, ſhe had an apartment from him during-the 


reſt of her life, at all times when he had a houſe. 
In 1752 he was almoſt entirely 1 e. with his 
ambler was 
publiſhed March 2, this year; after which, there 
was a ceſſation for ſome time of any exertion of his 
talents as an eſſayiſt. But, in the ſame year, Dr. 
Hawkeſworth, who was his warm admirer, and a 
ſtudious imitator of. his ſtyle, and then lived in great 
intimacy with him, began a periodical paper, en- 
titled « ThE ADVENTURER,” in connection with 
other gentlemen, one of whom was Johnſon's much- 
loved friend, Dr. Bathurſt; and, without doubt, 
they received many valuable hints from his conver- 
ſation, moſt of his friends having been ſo aſſiſted in 
the courſe of their works. | 
That there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of his literary 
labours during a part of the year 1752, will not 
ſeem ſtrange, when it is conſidered” that ſoon after 
cloſing his Rambler, he ſuffered a loſs which, there 
can be no doubt, affected him with the deepeſt 
diſtreſs. For on the 17th of March, O. S. his 


wife died, 
E 2 | That 
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That his love for her was of the moſt ardent kind, 
and, during the long period of fifty years, was un- 
impaired by the lapſe of time, is evident from vari- 
ous paſſages in the ſeries of his Prayers and Medita- 
tions, publiſhed by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as 
well as from other memorials. | 
The dreadful ſhock of ſeparation took place in the 
night; and he immediately diſpatched a Ber to his 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Taylor, which expreſſed 
grief in the ſtrongeſt manner he had ever read; ſo 
that it is much to be regretted it has not been pre- 
ſerved. The letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at 
his houſe in the Cloyſters, Weſtminſter, about three 
in the morning; and as it ſignified an earneſt deſire 
to ſee him, he got up, and went to Johnſon as ſoon as 
he was dreſſed, and found him in tears and in extreme 
agitation. After being a little while together, John- 
ſon requeſted him to join with him in prayer. He 
then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Taylor; and 
thus, by means of that piety which was ever his pri- 
mary object, his troubled mind was, in ſome degree, 
ſoothed and compoſed. ; 
The next day he wrote as follows: 


To the Reverend Dr. TAYLOR, 

«Dope Sin 

«LET me have your company and inſtruction. 
Do not live away from me. My diſtreſs is great. 

« Pray deſire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what 
mourning I ſhould buy for my mother and Mils 
Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 

„ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the 
help of man. e eee Wig = Wrap 
| 9 I am, dear Sir, ip le" 6d - 
Gen en 
March 18, 1752,” TD 
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His ſufferings upon the death of his. wife were 
ſevere; we find, about a year after her deceaſe, that 
he thus addrefled the Supreme Being: «© O Loxp, 
who giveſt the grace of repentance, and heareſt 
the Prayers of the penitent, grant that by true con- 


trition I may obtain forgiveneſs of all the fins com- 
mitted, and of all duties neglected in my union with 
the wife whom thou haft taken from me; for the 
negle& of joint devotion, patient exhortation, and 
mild "trudtion.” The kindneſs of his heart, not- 
withſtanding the impetuoſity of his temper, is well 
known to his friends. 

He depoſited the remains of Mrs. Johnſon in the 
church of Bromley in Kent, to which he was pro- 
bably led by the reſidence of his friend Hawkeſ- 
worth at that place. The funeral ſermon he com- 
poſed for her, which was never preached, but hay- 
ing been given to Dr. Taylor, has been publiſhed 
ſince his death, is a performance of uncommon 
excellence, and full of rational and pious comfort 
to ſuch as are depreſſed by that ſevere affliction 
which Johnſon felt when he wrote it. When it is 
conſidered that it was written in ſuch an agitation of 
mind, and in the ſhort interval between Fer death 
and burial, it cannot be read without wonder. 

The friends who viſited him at the time of Mrs. 
12 death were chiefly Dr. Bathurſt, and 

r. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-ſtreet, Bur- 
lington- gardens, with whom he and Mrs. Williams 
generally dined every Sunday. There was a talk 
of his going to Iceland with him, which would pro= 
bably have happened had he lived. There were 
alſo Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Mr. Ryland, 
merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Maſters the 
who lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and ſome- 
times Mrs. Macaulay; alſo, Mrs. Gardiner, wife 
of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the 
| E 3 learned 


* 


i v 
© macy to the laſt lidur' of his life, When Johnſon 
lived in Caſtle-ſtreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, he” ufed 
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learned way, but a worthy good woman; Mr. (now 


Sir Joſhua) Reynolds; Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodſley, 


Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne of Paternoſter- row, 
bookſellers; Mr. Strahan the printer, the Earl of 


| Orrery, Lord Southwell, and Mr. Garrick. 


Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of 


his friends, and, in particular, his humble friend 


Mr. Robert Levet, an obſcure practiſer in phyſic 


amongſt the lower people, his fees being ſometimes 


very fmall ſums, ſometimes whatever proviſions his 


patients could afford him, but of extenſive practice 


in that way.. It appears from Johnſon's diary, that 


their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746 ; 


and ſuch was Johnſon's predilection for him, and 


fanciful eſtimation of his moderate abilities, that 


Mr. B. has heard him ſay he ſhould not be ſatisfied, 


though attended by all the College of Phyſicians, 
_ unleſs he had Mr. Levet with him. Mr. Levet had 
an apartment in his houſe, or his chambers, and 
" waited upon him every morning, through the whole 
courſe of his late and tedious breakfaſt. He was of 
a ftrange groteſque appearance, ftiff and formal in 
his manner, and ſeldom faid a word while any com- 
"pany was preſent. ' FF 
I dhe cirele of his friends indeed, at this time, 
was extenſive and various, far beyond what has been 
generally imagined. To trace his acquaintance with 


each particular perſon, if it could be done, would 


be a taſk, of which the labour would not be repaid: 
by the advantage. But exceptions are to be made; 
ohe of which muſt be a friend ſo eminent as Sir 


wa Reynolds, who was truly his dulce decus, and 
' whom he, maintained an uninterrupted inti- 


frequently to viſit two ladies, who lived oppoſite to 


him, Mits Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cotte- 
WY rell, 
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rell. Reynolds uſed alſo to viſit there, and thus they 
met. Mr. Reynolds had, from the firſt reading of 
' his moſt admirable Life of Savage, conceived/ a 
very high admiration of Johnſon's powers of 
writing. His converſation no leſs delighted him; 
- and he cultivated his acquaintance with the laud- 
able zeal of one who was ambitious of general 
improvement. Sir Joſhua, indeed, was lucky enough 
at their very firſt meeting to make a remark, which 
was fo much above the common-place ſtyle of con- 
verſation, that Johnſon at once perceived that Rey- 
nolds had the habit of thinking for himſelf. 
ladies were regretting the death of a friend, to whom 
they owed great obligations; upon which Reynolds 
obſerved, „ You have, however, the comfort of be- 
- ing relieved from a burthen of gratitude.” They 
were ſhocked a little at this alleviating ſuggeſtion, as 
too ſelfiſh 3 but Johnfon defended it in his clear and 
| forcible manner, and was much pleaſed with the 
mind, the fair view of human nature, which it exhi- 
bited, like ſome of the reflections of Rochefaucault. 
The conſequence was, that he went home with Rey- 
nolds, and ſupped with him. 4425 
| When they were one vrewng together at the Miſs 
Cotterells, the then Ducheſs of Argyle and another 
lady of high rank came in. Johnſon thinking that 
the Miſs Cotterells were too much engroſſed by them, 
and that he and his friend were neglected, as low: 
company of whom they were ſomewhat aſhamed, 
grew angry; and reſolving to ſhoek their ſuppoſed. 
pride, by making their great viſitors imagine that his 
; Fiend and he were low indeed, he addreſſed himſelf in 
a loud tone to Mr. Reynolds, ſaying, How much 
do you think you and | could get in a week, if we þ 
were to wort as hard as we could? as if they had 
deen common mechanics. iy KR 
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His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Eſq. of 
Langton, in Lincolnſhire, another much valued 
friend, commenced ſoon after the concluſton of his 
Rambler, which that gentleman, then a youth, had 
read with ſo much admiration, that he came to Lon- 

don chiefly with the view of endeavouring to be in- 
troduced to its author, By a fortunate chance he 
happened to take lodgings in a houſe where Mr. Levet 
frequently viſited ; and having mentioned his wiſh to 
bis landlady, ſhe introduced him to Mr. Levet, who 
readily obtained Johnſon's permiſſion to bring Mr. 
Langton to him; as, indeed, Johnſon, during the 
whole courſe of his life, had no ſhyneſs, real or af- 
fected, but was eaſy of acceſs to all who were properly 
recommended, and even wiſhed toſee numbers at his 
g levee, as his morning circle of company might, with 
ſtrict propriety, be called. Mr. = - was ex- 
ceedingly ſurprized when the ſage firſt appeared. 
He had not received the ſmalleſt intimation of his 
figure, dreſs, or manner. From peruſing his wri- 
tings, he fancied he ſhould ſee a decent, well-dreſt, 
in ſhort, a remarkably decorous philoſopher. In- 
ſtead of which, down from his. bed-chamber, about 
noon, came, as newly riſen, a huge uncouth figure, 
with a little dark wig which ſcarcely covered his 
head, and his clothes hanging looſe about him. But 
Bis converſation was ſo rich, ſo animated, and fo 
forcible, and his religious and political notions ſo con- 
genial with thoſe in which Mr. Langton had been 
educated, that he conceived for him that veneration 
and attachment which he ever preſerved. Johnſon 
was not the Jeſs ready to love Mr. Langton, for his 
being of a very ancient family. 4 Langton,” ſaid 
he, Fir, has a grant of a warren from Henry the 
Second, and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King 
John's reign, was of this family.“. * 


* 
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Mr. Langton afterwards went to purſue his ſtudies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an 
acquaintance with his fellow-ſtudent, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk, who, though their opinions 'and modes 
of life were ſo different, that it ſeemed utterly impro- 
bable that they ſnould at all agree, had ſo ardent a 
love of literature, fo acute an underſtanding, ſuch 
elegance of manners, and ſo well diſcerned the excel- 
lent qualities of Mr. Langton, that they became in- 
timate friends, 8 | 

Johnſon, ſoon after- this acquaintance began, 
paſſed a conſiderable - time at Oxford. He at firſt 
thought it ſtrange that Langton ſhould aſſociate fo 
much with one who had the character of being looſe, 


both in his principles and practice; but, by degrees, 


he himſelf was faſcinated. Mr. Beauclerk's being 
of the St. Alban's family, and having, in ſome par- 
ticulars, a reſemblance to Charles the Second, eon - 
tributed, in Johnſon's imagination, to throw a luſtre 
upon his other qualities; and, in a ſhort time, the 
moral, pious Johnſon, and the gay, diſſipated Beau- 
-clerk, were companions. What a coalition ! 
(ſaid Garrick, when he heard of this ;) I ſhall have 
my old friend to bail out of the Round-houſe. In- 
numerable were the ſcenes in which Johnfon was 
amuſed by theſe young men. Beauclerk had fuch a 
propenſity to ſatire, that at one time Johnſon ſaid to 


him, “ You never open your mouth but with inten- 


tion to give pain; and you have often given me pain, 
not from the power of what you ſaid, but from ſee- 
ing your intention.” At another time applying to. 
him, with a Might alteration, a line of Pope, he ſaid, 
Thy love of folly, and thy ſcorn of fools Every 
thing thou doſt ſhews the one, and every thing thou 
ſay'ſt the other.” At another time he faid to 
him, & Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all 
virtue.” Beauclerk not ſeeming; to reliſh the eom- 
8 | | pliment, 
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pliment, Johnſon ſaid, « Nay, Sir, Alexander the 
Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, could not 
have deſired to have had more ſaid to him.“ 
Johnſon was ſome time with Beauclerk at his 
houſe at Windſor, where he was entertained with ex- 
periments in natural philoſophy. One Sunday, 
when the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed 
him, inſenſibly, to ſaunter about all the morning. 
They went into a church- yard, in the time of divine 
ſervice, and Johnſon laid himſelf down at his eaſe 
upon one of the tomb-ſtones. Now, Sir, (ſaid 
Beauclerk) you are like Hogarth's Idle Apprentice.” 
When Johnſon got his penſion, Beauclerk ſaid to 
him, in the humourous. phraſe of Falſtaff, © I hope 
you'll now. purge, and live cleanly like a gentle- 
man.“ | | 
-One night when Beauclerk and Langton had ſup- 
ped at a tavern in London, and fat till about three in 
the morning, it came into their heads to go and 
knock up Johnſon, and fee if they could prevail on 
bim to join them ina ramble. They rapped violently 
at the door of his chambers .in the Temple, till at 
laſt he appeared in his ſhirt, with his little black wig 
on the top of his head, inſtead of a nightcap, and a 
poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that ſome 
ruffians were coming to attack him. hen he di- 
covered who they were, and was told their errand, 
he ſmiled, and with great, good humour agreed to. 
their propoſal: „What, is it you, you dogs! Þ'll 
have a friſk with you.“ He was ſoon dreſt, and they 
ſallied forth together into Covent-Garden, where the 
green-grocers and fruiterers were beginning to ar- 
range their hampers, juſt come in from the country. 
Johnſon made ſome attempts to help them; but the 
honeſt gardeners ſtared ſo at his figure and manner, 
and odd interference, that he ſoon ſaw his ſervices 
were not reliſhed. They then repaired to one of the 
| | neighbouring 
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neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 


called Biſhop, which Johnſon had always liked; while 
in joyous contempt of ſleep, from which he had been 
rouſed, he repeated the feſtive lines, 


« Short, O ſhort then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again!“ 


They did not ſtay long, but walked down to the 


Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingſgate. 


Beauclerk and Johnſon were ſo well pleaſed with 
their amuſement, that they reſolved to perſevere in 


diſſipation for the reſt of the day: but Langton de- 


ſerted them, being engaged to breakfaſt with ſome 
young ladies. Johnſon ſcolded him for “ leaving 
his ſocial friends, to go and fit with a ſet of wretched 


un- idea d girls,” Garrick being told of this ram 


ble, faid to him ſmartly, « I heard of your frolic 
t other night. You'll be in the Chronicle.” Upon 
which Johnſon afterwards obſerved, He durſt not 
do ſuch a thing. His wife would not let him!“ 

He entered upon the year 1753 with his uſual 
piety, as appears from the following prayer, tranſ- 
cribed from that part of his diary which he burnt a 
tew days before his death : F 

en , N. Bo 

« Almighty Gop, who haſt continued my life to 
this day, grant that, by the aſſiſtance of thy Holy Spi- 
rit, I may improve the time which thou ſhalt grant 
me, to my eternal ſalvation. Make me to remember, 
to thy glory, thy judgments and thy mercies. Make 
me ſo to conſider the loſs of my wite, whom thou haſt 
taken from me, that it may diſpoſe me, by thy grace, 
to lead the reſidue of my life in thy fear. 2 
this, O Lox, for Jesus CHRIST's ſake. Amen.“ 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, 
and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an active 
part in the compoſition of “ The Adventurer,” in 
which he began to write April 10, marking his eſſays 

with 
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with the ſignature I, by which moſt of his papers in 
that collection are diſtinguiſhed: thoſe, however, 
which have that ſignature and alſo that of Myſargyrus, 
were not written by him, but probably by Dr. 
- Bathurſt, Indeed Johnſon's energy of thought and 
Tichneſs of language, are {till more deciſive marks than 
any ſignature. | Sean ts 616595 487” 
| Johnſon's papers in the Adventurer are very ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the Rambler ; but being rather more 
varied in their ſubjects, and being mixed with eſſays 
by other writers, upon topics more generally attrac- 
tive than even the moſt elegant ethical diſcourſes, the 
ſale of the work, at firſt, was more extenſive, _ 
In one of the books of his diary, Mr. B. found the 
following entry: | N 
Apr. 3, 1753. I began the ſecond vol. of my 
Dictionary, room being left in the firſt for Preface, 
Grammar, and Hiſtory, none of them yet begun. 
« O God, who haſt hitherto ſupported me, enable 
me to proceed in this labour, and in the whole taſk of 
my preſent ſtate; that when J ſhall render up, at the 
laſt day, an account of the talent committed to me, 
I may receive pardon, for the ſake of JESUS CHRIST. 
Amen.“ 1 
1754. The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded 
Johnſon full occupation this year. As it approached 


do its concluſion, he probably worked with redoubled 


vigour, as ſeamen increaſe their exertion and alacrity 

when they have a near proſpect of their haven. 
Lord Cheſterfield, to whom Johnſon had paid the 
high compliment of addreſſing to his Lordſhip the 
Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in ſuch a 
manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amuſed with a 
ſtory confidently told, and as confidently repeated 
with additional circumſtances, that a ſudden diſguſt 
was taken by Johnſon upon occaſion of his * g 
- : een 
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been one day kept long in waiting in his Lordſhip's 
antechamber, for which the reaſon aſſigned was, that 


he had company with him ; and that atlaſt, when the 
door opened, out walked Colley Cibber ; and that 
Johnſon was ſo violently provoked when he found 
for whom he had been ſo long excluded, that he went 
away in a paſſion, and never would return, It may 
feem ſtrange even to entertain a doubt concerning a 
ſtory ſo long and ſo widely, current; but Johnſon 
himſelf aſſured Mr. B. that there was not the leaſt 
foundation for it. There never was any particular 
incident which produced a quarrel between Lord 
Cheſterfield and him; his Lordſhip's continued 
neglect was the reaſon why he reſolved to have no 


connection with him. When the Dictionary was 
upon the eve of publication, Lord Cheſterfield, who, 


it is ſaid, had flattered himſelf with expectations that 
Johnſon would dedicate the work to him, attempted, 
in a courtly manner, to ſooth, and 4nſinuate himſelf 
with the ſage, conſcious, as it ſnould ſeem, of the cold 
indifference with which he had treated its learned 
author; and further attempted to conciliate him, by 
writing two papers in “ The World,” in recom- 
mendation of the work. 

The following is that celebrated letter, of which 
ſo much has been faid, and about which curioſity has 
been ſo long excited, without being gratified. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

« My Loan, f | February, 1755. 
“ have been lately informed, by the propri- 
etor of the World, that two papers, in which my 
Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordſhip. To be fo diſtinguiſhed, 
is an honour, which, being very little accuſtomed to 
favours from the great, I know not well how to re- 

ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

| « When, 
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« When, upon ſome light encouragement, I firſt 
viſited your lordſhip, I was overpowered, like the reſt 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your addrels ; 
and could not forbear to wiſh that I might boaſt my- 
ſelf Le vaingueur du vaingueur de la terre; —that J 
might obtain that regard for which T ſaw the world 
- contending ; but I found my attendance ſo little en- 
<ouraged, that neither pride nor modeſty would ſuffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addreſſed your 
Lordfhip in public, I had exhauſted all the art of 
pleaſing which a retired and uncourtly ſcholar can 
poſſeſs. I had done all that I could; and no man is 
well pleaſed to have his all neglected, be it ever ſo 
little. : | 
„ Seven years, my Lord, have now paſt, ſince 1 

waited in your outward rooms, or was repulſed from 
your door; during which time I have been puſhing 
on my work through difficulties, of which it is uſe- 
Jeſs to complain, and have brought it, at laſt, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of aſſiſtance *, 
one word of encouragement, or one {mile of favour, 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before, SIE 

The ſhepherd in Virgil grew at laſt acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks, 

« Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on A man ſtruggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help? The notice which you have been pleaſed 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
Kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 

*The following note is ſubjoined by Mr. Langton. « Dr. 


Johnſon, when he gave me this copy of his letter, deſired that I 
would annex to it his information to me, that whereas it is ſaid in 
the letter. that no aſſiſtance has heen received,” he did once re- 
ceive from Lord Cheſterfield the ſum of ten pounds; but as that 
was ſo inconſiderable a ſum, he thought the mention of it could 


not properly find place in a letter of the kind that this was,” 4 
| an 
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and cannot enjoy it; till I am ſolitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical aſperity not to confeſs obli- 
gations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public ſhould. conſider me as owing. 
that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myſelf. | 7 
« Having carried on my work thus far with fo little 
obligations to any favourer of learning, I ſhall not be 
diſappointed "ay 1 ſhall conclude it, if leſs be poſe 
ſible, with lets ; I have been long wakened from. 
that dream of hope, in which I once boaſted myſelf 
with ſo much exultation, | 
| My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 
DAM. JOHNSON,” 


There is a curious minute circumſtance in com- 
paring the various editions of Johnſon's imitations of 
uvenal.. In the tenth Satire, one of the couplets 
upon the vanity of wiſhes even for literary diſtinction: 
ſtood thus: N 
2 1. Vet think what ills the ſcholar's life aſſail, 
Pride, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” 
But after experiencing the uneaſineſs which Lord 
Cheſterfield's fallacious patronage made him feel, he 
diſmiſſed the word garret from the ſad group, and in 
all the ſubſequent. editions the line ſtands— 5 
„Pride, envy, want, the Patron, and the Jail,” 

That Lord Cheſterfield muſt have been mortiſied 
by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen ſatire with 
which Johnſon exhibited him to himſelf in this letter, 
it is impoſſible to doubt. He, however, with that. 
gloſly duplicity which. was his conſtant ſtudy, affected 
to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to 
Mr. Robert Dodfley that he was ſorry Johnfon had 

A 2. written 
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written his letter to Lord Cheſterfield, Dodſley, 
with the true feelings of trade, ſaid © he was very 
ſorry too; for that he had a property in the Dicti- 
onary, to which his Lordſhip's patronage might have 
been of conſequence.” He then told Dr. Adams, 
that Lord Cheſterfield had ſhewn him the letter. « I 
ſhould have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that 
Lord Cheſterfield would have concealed it.” “ Poh! 
(faid Dodlley) do you think a letter from Johnſon 
could hurt Lord Cheſterfield? Not at all, Sir. It 
lay upon his table, where any body might ſee it. He 
read it to me; ſaid, this man has great powers,” 
pointed out the ſevereſt paſſages, and obſerved how 
well they were expreſſed.” I his air of indifference, 
which impoſed upon the worthy Dodſley, was cer- 
tainly nothing but a ſpecimen of that diſſimulation 
which Lord Cheſterfield inculcated as one of the moſt 
eſſential leſſons for the conduct of life. His Lordſhip 
endeavoured to juſtify himſelf to Dodſley from the 
charges brought againſt him by Johnſon ; but we 
may judge of the flimfineſs of his defence, from his 
having excuſed his neglect of Johnſon, by faying 
that “he had heard he had changed his lodgings, 
and did not know where he lived ;*” as if there could 
have been the ſmalleſt difficulty to inform himſelf af 
that circumſtance, by inquiring in the literary circle 
with which his Lordſhip was well acquainted, and 
was, indeed, himſelf one of its ornaments. _ 
Johnſon having now explicitly avowed his opinion 
of Lord Cheſterfield, did not refrain from expreſſing 
himſelf concerning that nobleman with pointed free- 
dom: „ This man (ſaid he) I thought had been a 
Lord among wits; but, I find, he is only a wit 
among Lords!” And when his Letters to his na- 
tural ſon were publiſhed, he obſerved, that © they 
teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a 
dancing-maſter.“ N 1 5 
> | | * n 
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In 1755 we behold him to great advantage ; his 

degree of Maſter of Arts conferred upon him, his 

Dictionary publiſhed, his correſpondence animated, 
his benevolence exerciſed. | 


To the Reverend Mr, Thomas W ARTON;- 
© DRAR SIR, 

&« [| wrote to you ſome weeks ago, but believe 
did not direct accurately, and therefore know not 
whether you had my letter. I would, likewiſe, 
write to your brother, but know not where to find 
him. I now begin to ſee land, after having wan 
dered, according to Mr. Warburton's phraſe, in this 
vaſt ſea of words. What reception I- ſhall meet 
with on the ſhore, I know not; whether the ſound 
of bells, and acclamations of- the people, which Ari- 
oſto tal ks of in his laſt Canto, or a general murmur of 
diſlike, .I know. not: whether I ſhall find upon the 
coaſt a Calypſo that will court, or a Polypheme that 
will reſiſt: But if Polypheme comes, have at his 
eyes. I hope, however, the critics will let me be at 
peace; for though I do not much fear their ſkill and 
ſtrength, 1 am a- little afraid of myſelf, and would 
not willingly feel ſo much ill-will in my boſom as 
literary quarrels are apt to excite. 


te Mr. Barretti is about a work for which he is in 


great want of Creſcimbeni, which: you may have 
again when you pleaſe. 
There is- nothing conſiderable done or doing 
among us here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent 
as villagers, but moſt of us ſeem to be as idle. I 
hope, however, you are buſy; and ſhould be glad to 
know what you are doing. I am, deareſt Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
DSAM.-JOHNSON« 


[London,] Feb, I; 1755»? 


E33 ĩ M. 
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Mr. B. inſerts the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to 
the Univerſity, the diploma, and Johnſon's letter of 
thanks to the Vice-Chancellor. The former is as 

— follows: | | 


To the Reverend Dr. HuUuDDEsFoRD, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Y the Univerſity of Oxford, to be commu- 
nicated to the Heads of Houſes, and propoſed in 
Convocation. | 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 


« MR. SAMUEL JohN so, who was formerly 
of Pembroke College, having very eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf by the publication of a ſeries of eſſays, 
excellently calculated to form the manners of the 
people, and in which the cauſe of religion and mo- 
rality is every where maintained by the ſtrongeſt 
powers of argument and language, and who ſhort] 

intends to publiſh a Dictionary of the Engliſh 
tongue, formed on anew plan, and executed with the 
greateſt labour and judgment; I perſuade myſelf 
that I ſhall act agreeably to the ſentiments of the 
whole Univerſity, in deſiring that it may be propoſed 
in Convocation to confer on him the degree of Maſ- 
ter of Arts by diploma, to which I readily give my 
conſent ; and am, : 1 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 


ARRAN. 


Sroſeenor- ſtreet, Feb. 4, 1733. 


Next follow a copy of the diploma, and Johnſon's 

letter to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookſeller in the Strand, 

taok the principal charge of conducting the publica- 
tion of Johnſon's Dictionary; and as the patience of 
the proprietors was repeatedly tried and almoſt ex- 

hauſted, by their expecting that the work would be 


completed 
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completed within the time which Johnſon had ſan- 
guinely ſuppoſed, the learned author was often goaded 
to diſpatch, more eſpecially as he had received all 
the copy-money, by different drafts, a conſiderable 
time before he had finiſhed his taſk, When the 
,meſſenger who carried the laſt ſheet to Millar re- 
turned, Johnſon aſked him, « Well, what did he 
fay?” —< Sir, (anſwered the meſſenger) heſaid, Thank 
Gop I have done with him.” © I am glad (replied 
. Johnſon, with a ſmile,) that he thanks Gop for any 
thing.” | | 1 

| +100 The Dictionary, with a Grammar and 
Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language, being now at 
length publiſhed, in two volumes folio, the world 
contemplated with wonder fo ſtupendous a work 
atchieved by one man, while other countries had 
thought ſuch undertakings fit only for whole aca- 
demies. 


The extenſive reading which was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the accumulation of authorities, and 
which alone may account for Johnſon's retentive 


mind being enriched with a very large and vatious 
ſtore of knowledge and imagery, muſt have occu- 
pied ſeveral years. The Preface furniſhes an emi- 
nent inſtance of a double talent, of which Johnſon 
was fully conſcious. Sir Joſhua Reynolds has heard 
him ſay, „There are two things which I am confi- 


dent I can do very well: one is an introduction to 
any literary work, ſtating what it is to contain, and 


how it ſhould be executed in the moſt perfect man- 
ner: the other is a concluſion, ſhewing from various 
cauſes why the execution has not-been equal to what 

the author promiſed to himſelf and to. the public.” 
At the time when he was concluding his very elo- 
quent Preface, Johnſon's mind appears to have been 
in ſuch a ſtate. of depreflion, that we cannot con- 
template without wonder the. vigorous and ſplendid 
thoughts which ſo highly diſtinguiſh that perform- 
ance. 
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ance. © I (fays he) may ſurely be contented with-- 
out the praiſe of perfection, which, if I could obtain: 
in this gloom of ſolitude, what would it avail me? 

L have protracted my work till moſt of thoſe whom 

T wiſhed to pleaſe, have funk into the grave; and: 
ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds. I there, 
fore diſmiſs it with frigid tranquillity, having little to 

fear or hope from cenſure or from praiſe.” That 
this indifference was rather a temporary than an 

habitual feeling, appears, from his letters to Mr. 
Warton; and however he may have been affected 
for the moment, certain it is that the honours which 
his great work procured him, both at home and 
abroad, were very grateful to him. His friendethe 
Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, pre- 
ſented it to the Academia della Cruſca. That Aca- 
demy ſent Johnſon their Vocabulario, and the French 
Academy ſent him their Didtionnaire, which Mr. 
Langton had the pleaſure to convey to him. 

In 1756 Johnſon ſound that the great fame of his 
Dictionary had not ſet him above the neceſſity of 
making proviſion for the day that was paſſing over 
him.” No royal or noble patron extended a muni- 
ficent hand to: give independence to the man who 
had conferred ſtability on the language of his coun- 
try. We may feel indignant that there ſnould have 
been ſuch. unworthy: neglect; but we muſt, at the 
ſame time, congratulate ourſelves, that to this very, 
neglect,, operating to rouſe the natural indolence of 
his conſtitution, we owe many valuable productions, 
_ otherwiſe, perhaps, might never have ap- 
peared.. 

He had ſpent; during the progreſs of. the work, 
the money for which he had contracted to write his 
Dictionary. We have ſeen that the reward of his 
labour was = fifteen hundred and ſeventy-five- 
pounds ;.. and when the expence of amanuenſes and 
| | paper; 
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paper, and other articles are deducted, his clear 


profit was very inconſiderable. | 

On the firſt day of this year we find from his 
private devotions, that he had then recovered from 
ſickneſs; and in February that his eye was reſtored 
to its uſe. The pious gratitude with which he 
acknowledges mercies upon every occaſion is very 
edifying ; as is the humble ſubmiſſion which he 
breathes when it is the will of his heavenly Father 
to try him with afflictions. As ſuch diſpoſitions be- 
come the ſtate of man here, and are the true effects 
of religious diſcipline, we cannot but venerate in 
Johnſon one of the moſt exerciſed minds that our 
holy religion hath ever formed. If there be any 
thoughtleſs enough to ſuppoſe ſuch exerciſe the 
weakneſs of a great underſtanding, let them look 


up to Johnſon, and be convinced that what he ſo 


earneſtly practiſed muſt have a rational foundation. 
HFlis works this year were, an abſtract or epitome, 
in octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a few eſſays 
in a monthly publication, entitled, TRE UNIVER- 
$AL VisITER.” Chriſtopher Smart, with whoſe 
unhappy vacillation of mind he ſincerely ſympathiſed, 


was one of the ſtated undertakers of this miicellany + 


and it was to aſſiſt him that Johnſon ſometimes em- 
ployed his pen. 12 75 

He engaged alſo to ſuperintend and contribute 
largely to another monthly publication, entitled 
„ THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, OR UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW; the firſt number of which came out in 
May this year. He continued to write in it, with 
intermiſſions, till the fifteenth number; and Mr. B. 
thinks that he never gave better proofs of the force, 


acuteneſs, and vivacity of his mind, than in this 


miſcellany, whether we conſider his original eſſays, 
or his reviews of the works of others. The “ Pre- 
lminary Addreſs” to the public is a proof how 
this great man could embelliſh even ſo trite a thing 
GST as 
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as the plan of a magazine with the graces of ſuperior 
compoſition. 

It is worthy of remark, in juſtice to Johnſon's 
political character, which has been miſrepreſented as 


abjectly ſubmiſſive to power, that his Obſervations 


on the preſent State of Affairs, glow with as ani- 
mated a ſpirit of conſtitutional liberty as can be found 
any where. Thus he begins, © The time is now 
come, in whieh- every Engliſhman expects to be in- 
formed of the nationał affairs, and in which he has a 
right to have that expecation-gratified. For what- 
ever may be urged by miniſters, or thoſe whom va- 
nity or intereft make the followers of miniſters, con- 
eerning the neteſſity of confidence in our governors, 
and the preſumption of prying with profane eyes into 
the receſſes of policy, it is evident that this reverence 
can be claimed only by counfels yet unexecuted, and 
projets ſuſpended in deliberation. But when a de- 
fign has ended in tniſcarriage or ſucceſs, when every 
eye and every ear is witneſs to general diſcontent, 
or general ſatisfaction, it is then a proper time to dif- 
entangle confuſion and illuſtrate obſcurity, to ſhew by 
what cauſes every event was produced, and in what 
effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down with: 
diſtinct particularity what rumour always huddles in 
general exclamation, or perplexes by indigeſted nar- 


ratives; to ſhew whence happineſs or calamity is 


derived, and whence it may be expected; and ho- 
neſtly to lay before the people what inquiry can ga- 
— of the paſt, and conjecture can eſtimate of the 

ture.” | 3 

As one of the little occaſional advantages which 
he did not diſdain to take by his pen, as a man whoſe 
profeſſion was literature, he this year accepted of a 
guinea from Mr. Robert Dodſley, for writing the 


introduction to « The London Chronicle, an 


evening newſpaper; and even in ſo ſlight a perform- 
ance. exhibited peculiar talents. . 
TE . He. 
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He this year reſumed his ſcheme of giving an edi- 


tion of Shakſpeare with notes. He iflued Propoſals 


of conſiderable length, in which he ſhewed that he 
perfectly well knew what a variety of reſearch ſuch 
an undertaking required ; but his indolence prevent- 
ed him from purſuing it with that diligence which 
alone can collect thoſe ſcattered facts that genius, 
however acute, penetrating, and luminous, cannot 
diſcover by its own force. It is remarkable, that at 
this time his fancied activity was for the moment ſo 
vigorous, that he promiſed his work ſhould be pub- 
liſhed before Chriſtmas, 1757. Yet nine years 
elapſed before it ſaw the light. His throes in bring- 
ing it forth had been ſevere and remittent, and at laſt 
we may almoſt conclude that the Cæſarian operation 
was performed by the knife of Churchill. 
| „He for ſubſcribers bates bis hook, 
And takes your caſh ; but where's the book? 

No matter where; wile fear, you know, 

Forbids the robbing of a foe; 

But what, to ſerve our private ends, 

Forbids the cheating 45 our friends?“ 

About this period he was offered a living of conſi- 
derable value in Lincolnſhire, if he were inclined to 
enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the gift of 
Mr. Langton, the father of his much valued friend. 
But he did not accept of it; partly from a con- 
ſcientious motive, being perſuaded that his tem- 
per and habits rendered him unht for that aſſiduous 
and familiar inſtruction of the vulgar and ignorant, 
which he held to be an eſſential duty in a clergyman.; 
and partly becauſe his love of a London life was fo 
ſtrong, that he would have thought himſelf an exile 
in any other place, particularly if reſiding in the 
country. 1 

In 1757 it does not appear that he publiſhed any 
thing, except ſome articles in the Literary Magazine. 


He probably prepared a part of his Shakſpeare this 


year, 
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year, and he dictated a ſpeech on the ſubject of an Ad- 


dreſs to the Throne, after the expedition to Roch- 


ford, which was delivered by one of his friends. 
Mr. [now Dr.] Burney having enclofed to him 
an extract from the review of his Dictionary in the 


Bibliotheque des Savans, and a liſt of ſubſcribers to his 
Shakſpeare, which Mr. Burney had procured in 
Norfolk, he wrote the following anſwer: - 


To Mr. BURNEvy, in Lynne, Norfolk, 
„8 is " 

« 'That I may ſhow myſelf ſenſible of your fa- 
vours, and not commit the ſame fault a ſecond time, 
] make haite to anſwer the letter which I received 
this morning. The truth is, the other likewiſe was 
received, and I wrote an anſwer; but being deſirous 
to tranſmit you ſome propoſals and receipts, I waited 
till I could ind a convenient conveyance, and day 
was paſled after day, till other things drove it from 
my thoughts, yet not ſo, but that I remember with 
great pleaſure your commendation of my Dictionary. 
Your praiſe was welcome, not only becauſe J believe 
it was ſincere, but becauſe praiſe has been ver 
ſcarce. - A man of your candour will be ſurpriſed, , 
when I tell you, that among all my acquaintance there. 
were only two, who upon the publication of my book, 


did not endeayour to depreſs me with threats of cen- 


ſure from the public, or with objections learned from 
thoſe who had learned them from my own Preface. 
Yours is the only letter of good-will that I have re- 


ceived, though, indeed I am promiſed ſomething of 


that ſort from Sweden. | 

« How my new edition will be received I know 
not ; the ſubſcription has not been very ſucceſsful, 
I ſhall publiſh about March. | 


« If you can direct me how to ſend propoſals, I 


cc re- 
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« ] remember, Sir, in ſome of the firſt letters with 


which you favoured me, you mentioned your lady. 


May I enquire after her? In return for the favours 
which you have ſhewn me, it is not much to tell you, 
that J wiſh you and her all that can conduce to your 
happineſs. I am, Sir, | 
Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 
Gough-ſquare, Dec, 24, 1757." 


In 1758 we find him, it ſhould ſeem, in as eaſy 
and pleaſant a ſtate of exiſtence, as conſtitutional un- 
happineſs ever permitted him to enjoy. 

Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a viſit to the 
capital, had an interview with him in Gough-ſquare, 
where he dined and drank tea with him, and was 
introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs, Williams. 
After dinner, Mr. Johnſon propoſed to Mr. Burney 
to go up with him into his garret, which being ac- 
cepted, he there found about five or ſix Greek folios, 
a deal writing-deſk, and a chair and a half. John- 
ſon giving to his gueſt the entire ſeat, tottered himſelf 


on one with only three legs and one arm. Here he 


gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams's hiſtory, and 
ſhewed him ſome volumes of his Shakſpeare already 
printed, to prove that he was in earneſt. Upon Mr. 
urney's opening the firſt volume, at the Merchant 
of Venice, he obſerved to him, that he ſeemed to be 
more ſevere on Warburton than Theobald. O 
poor Tib! (faid Johnſon) he was ready knocked 
down to my hands ; Warburton ſtands between me 
and him,” „ But, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Burney,) you'll 
have Warburton upon your bones, won't you?“ 
„No, Sir; he'll not come out: he'll only growl in 
his den,” „ But you think, Sir, that Warburton is 
a ſuperior critic to Theobald? O, Sir, he'd make 
| G two- 
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two-and-fifty Theobald's, cut into flices ! The worſt 
of Warburton is, that he has a rage for ſaying 
ſomething, when there's nothing to be ſaid.” —Mr, 
Burney then aſked him whether he had ſeen the let- 
ter which Warburton had written in anſwer to a 
pamphlet addreſſed To the moſt impudent Man 
alive.” He anſwered in the negative. Mr. Burne 
told him it was ſuppoſed to be written by Mallet, 
The controverſy now raged between the friends of 
Pope and Bolingbroke ; and Warburton and Mallet 
were the leaders of the ſeveral parties. Mr. Bur— 
ney aſked him then if he had ſeen Warburton's book 
againſt Bolingbroke's Philoſophy? “ No, Sir; I 
Have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and there- 
fore am not intereſted about its confutation.“ 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodi- 
cal paper, entitled“ THE IpLER, which came 
out every Saturday in a weekly newſpaper, called 
« The Univerſal hronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” 
publiſhed by Newbery. Theſe eſſays were con- 
tinued till April 5, 1760. Of one hundred and 
three, their total number, twelve were contributed 
by his friends; of which, Numbers 33, 93, and 
96, were written by Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 
67, by Mr. Langton; and No. 76, 79, and 82, by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds; the concluding words of No, 
82, „and pollute his canvas with deformity,” being 
added by. Jobnſon. 

The lor is evidently the work of the fame 
mind which produced the RAMBLER, but has leſs 
body, and more ſpirit. It has more variety of real 
life, and greater facility of language. | He deſcribes 
the miſeries of idleneſs, with the lively ſenſations of 
one who had felt them; and in his private memoran- 
dums while engaged in it, we find “ This year I 
hope to learn diligence.” Many of theſe excellent 
eſtays were written as haſtily as an ordinary letter. 
"Y "7 | Mr. 
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| Mr. Langton remembers Johnſon, when on a viſit at 
Oxford, aſking him one evening. how long it was 
till the poſt went out ; and on being told about half 
| an hour, he exclaimed, “then we thall do very 
| well.” He upon this inſtantly ſat down and finiſhed 
| an Idler, which it was neceſſary ſhould be in London 
the next day. Mr. Langton having ſignified a wiſh. 
to read it, “ Sir, (ſaid he) you ſhall not do more 
| than I have done myſelf.” He then folded it up, 
and ſent it off. 4 
In 1750, in the month of January, bis mother 
died, at the great age of ninety, an event which | 
deeply affected him, not that © his mind had acquireg = 4 
no firmneſs'by the contemplation af mortality, but i 
that his reverential affection for her was noi abated ; 
by years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings 
even to the lateſt period of his life. He regretted 
much his not having gone to viſit his mother for 
| ſeveral years previous to her death. But he was 
| conſtantly engaged in literary labours, whictr con- 
| fined him to Ts; and though he had not the 
comfort of ſeeing his aged parent, he contributed 
liberally to her ſupport. | 23 9a 4 
Soon after this event, he wrote his RassELAs,. 
PrINCE or ABYSSINIA ; that with the prafits he 
might defray the expence of his mother's funeral, 
and pay ſome little debts which ſhe had left. He 
told Sir Joſhua Reynolds that he compoſed it in the 
evenings of one week, ſent it to the preſs in portions 
as it was written, and had never ſince read it over. 
Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnſton, and Mr. Dodſley 
purchaſed it for a hundred pounds, but afterwards 
paid him twenty-five pounds more when it came to 
a ſecond edition. In In F 
Conſidering the large ſums which have been re- 
ceived for compilations, and works requiring not 
much more genius than compilations, we cannot but 
| @ 2 wonder 
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wonder at the very low price which he was content 
to receive for this admirable performance, which, 
though he had written nothing elſe, would have 
rendered his name immortal in the world of litera- 
ture. None of his writings has been ſo extenſively 
diffuſed over Europe; for it has been tranſlated into 
moſt, if not all, of the modern languages. This 
Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and 
all the force and beauty of which the Engliſh lan- 
guage is capable, leads us through the moſt impor- 
tant ſcenes of human life, and ſhews us that this 
=_ of our being is full of “ vanity and vexation of 
pirit.*” : |. | | 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he 
carried on his IDLER, and, no doubt, was proceeding, 
though ſlowly, in his edition of Shakſpeare. He, 
however, from that liberality which never failed, 
when called upon to affiſt other labourers in litera- 
ture, found time to tranſlate for Mrs. Lennox's 
Engliſh verſion of Brumoy, A Diſſertation on the 
Greek Comedy,“ and the General Concluſion of 
the book. . tout 

He now refreſhed himſelf by an excurſion to Ox- 
ford, of which the following ſhort characteriſtical 
notice, in his own words, is preſerved: „* * * jg 
now making tea for me. I have been in my gown 
ever ſince I came here. It was at my firſt coming 
quite new and handſome. I have ſwum thrice, 
which I had diſuſed for many years. I have propoſed 
to Vanſittart climbing over the wall, but he has re- 
fuſed me. And I have clapped my hands till they 
they are ſore, at Dr. King's ſpeech.” | | 
His negro ſervant, . Francis Barber, having left 
him, and been ſome time at ſea, not preſſed as has 
been ſuppoſed, but with his own conſent, it appears 
from a letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. from Dr. Smollet, 
that his maſter kindly intereſted himſelf in procur- 
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ing his releaſe from a ſtate of life of which Johnſon 
always expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence. He ſaid, 
« No man will be ua ſailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himſelf into a gaol; for being in a 
ſhip is being in a gaol,. with the chance of being 
drowned. - And at another time; „A man in a gael 
has more room, better fobd, and commonly better; 
company.“ > IST, wt sss DCA TTHEZT 

At this time there being a competition among the 
architects of London to be employed in the building 
of Black- friars- bridge, a queſtion was very warmly 
agitated whether ſemicircular or elliptical arches 
were preferable In the deſign offered by Mr. 
Mylne the elliptical form was adopted, and therefore 
it was the great object of his rivals to attack it. 
Johnſon's regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced 
him to engage in this controverſy' againſt Mr. 
Mylne; and after being at conſiderable” pains to 
ſtudy. the ſubject, he wrote three ſeveral letters in 
the Gazetteer, in oppolition to his plan. nets 

In 1760 he wrote “ An Addreſs of the Painters to 

George III. on his Acceſſion to the Throne of theſs! 
Kingdoms,” which no monarch ever aſeended with 
more ſincere congratulations from his people. Two 
generations of foreign princes- had- prepared” their 
minds to rejoice in having again a King, who gloried 
in being “ born a Briton.” He. alſol wrote for Mr, 
Baretti the Dedication of his Itahan and Engliſn 
Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu then Ambaſ- 
ſador Extraordinary from Spain at th@Uvurtof Great 
Britain. 41-01 eee 11 tot 

Johnſon was now either very idle, or very buſy 
with his Shakſpeare ; for Mr. B. can find no other 
public compoſition by him except an account which 
he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. 
Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary Queen 
of Scots. The generoſity of Johnſon's feelings 


— 
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ſhines forth in the following ſentence : It has now 
been faſhionable, for near half a. century, to defame 
and vilify the houſe of Stuart, and to exalt and mag- 
nify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found 
few apologiſts ; for the dead cannot pay for praiſe, 
and who will, without reward, oppoſe the 'tide of 
popularity? Yet there remains ſtill among us, not 
wholly extinguiſhed, a zeal for truth, a deſire of eſta- 
Winne right in oppoſition to faſhion.” | 

An acquaintance, firſt commenced between Dr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Murphy in the following manner. 
During the publication of “ The Gray's Tan Jour- 
nal,” a periodical paper which, was 3 car- 
ried on by Mr. Murphy alone, when a very young 
man, he happened to be in the country with Mr., 
Foote, and having mentioned that he was obliged to 
go to London in order to get ready for the preſs one 
of the numbers of that Journal, Foote ſaid to him, 
6. You- need not go on. that account. Here is a 
French magazine, in which you will find a very pretty 
oriental tale; tranſlate that, and ſend it to your 
printer.“ Mr. Murphy, having read. the tale, Was 
| wghly leaſes with. it, and followed Foote's advice. 

When he returned to town, this tale was pointed out. 
to him in the Rambler, from whence it had been 
tranſlated into the French magazine. Mr. Murphy 
then«waited- upon Johnſon, to explain this curious 
incident. His, talents, literature, and gentlemanlike 
manners, were: ſoon perceived by Johnſon, and a 
friendſhip;was formed which was never broken. 

In 1761 Johnſon appears to have done little. He 
was” fill,, no doubt, proceeding in his. edition of 
| Shakſpeare; but what advances he made in it cannot 
be aſcertained, . He, however, contributed this year 
the/Preface 'to © Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce, ip, which he diſplays ſuch a clear and 
atv iid knowledge, of the ſubject, as might 
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lead the reader to think that its author had devoted 
all his life to it. Mr. B. aſked him, whether he; 
knew much of Rolt, and of his work. Sir, (faid 
he) I never ſaw. the man, and never read the book. 
The bookſellers wanted a Preface to a Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce, I knew very well what ſuch: 
a Dictionary ſhould be, and I wrote a Preface accord- 
ebend x: 170 ie | | 
3 2 had now for ſome years admitted Mr.“ 


4 


Baretti to his intimacy nor did their friendſhip. * 
ceaſe upon their being ſeparated by Baretti's reviſiting; 


his native county. | 
An inquiry into the ſtate of foreign countries was» 
an object that ſeems at all times 'to have intereſted: 
9 5 Hence Mr. Newbery found no great 
difficulty in perſuading him to write the Introduction 
to a collection of voyages and travels publiſhed by him 
under the title of The World Diſplayed.“ The: 
firſt volume appeared in 1759, and the remaining 
volumes in ſubſequent years. a 
In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy, 
Rector of Bradley in Derbyſhire, in a ſtrain of very: 
courtly elegance, a Dedication to the King of that 
gentleman's work, entitled “ A complete Syſtem. 
of aſtronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scrip= 
tures,” | | 
I) be acceſſion of George the Third to the throne, 


opened a new and brighter proſpect to men of lite- 


rary merit, who had been honoured with no mark of 
755 favour in the preceding reign. His preſent 

ajeſty's education in this country, as well as his 
taſte and beneficence, prompted him to be the patron 
of ſcience and the arts; and early this year Johnſon 
having been repreſented to him as a very learned and 
good man, without any. certain proviſion, his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to grant him a penſion of three: 
hundred pounds a year, The Earl of Bute was then 

| | prime 
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prime miniſter, and had the honour to announce this 
inſtance of his ſovereign's bounty, concerning 
which many and various ſtories, all equally erro- 
neous, have been propagated, maliciouſly repreſent- 
ing it as a political bribe to Johnſon to deſert his 
avowed principles, and become the tool of a govern- 
ment which he held to be founded in uſurpation. 
Johnſon called on Sir Joſhua Reynolds after his 
Majeſty's intention had been notified to him, and 
ſaid he wiſhed to conſult his friends as to the pro- 
priety of his accepting this mark of the royal favour, 
after the definitions which he had given in his Dicti- 
onary of penſſon and penſioners. He ſaid he would 
not have Sir Joſhua's anſwer till next day, when he 
would call again, and defired he might think of it. 
Sir. Joſhua anſwered, that he was lens to give his 
opinion then, that there could be no objection to his 
receiving from the King a reward for literary merit; 
and that certainly the definitions in his Dictionary 
were not applicable to him. * Johnſon, it ſhould 
ſeem, was ſatisfied, for he did not call again till he 
had accepted the penſion, and had waited on Lord 
Bute to thank him. He then teld Sir Joſhua that 
Lord Bute ſaid to him expreſsly, “ It is not given 
you for any thing you are to do, but for what you 
ave done.“ His Lordſhip, he ſaid, behaved in the 
handſomeſt manner. He repeated the words twice, 
that he might be ſure that Johnſon heard them, and 
thus ſet his mind perfectly at eaſe. 
HFlis definitions of penſion and penſioner, partly 
founded on the ſatirical verſes of Pope, which he 
quotes, may be generally true; and yet every body 
muſt allow, that there may be, and have been, in- 
ſtances of penſions given and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that 
were was nothing inconlificat or —_— in 
1211 eee 12 to 'S 
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Johnſon's accepting of a penſion ſo unconditionally 


and ſo honourably offered to him. 

This year [1762] his friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
paid a viſit of ſome weeks to his native county, 
Devonſhire, in which he was accompanied by John- 
ſon, who was much pleaſed with his jaunt, and 
declared he had derived from it a great acceſſion of 
new ideas. He was entertained at the feats of ſeve- 
ral noblemen and gentlemen in the welt of England; 
but the greateſt part of the time was paſſed at Ply- 
mouth, where the magnificence of the op the 
ſhip-building and all its circumſtances, afforded 
him a grand ſubje& of contemplation. The Com- 
miſſioner of the Dock-yard paid him the compliment 


of ordering the yacht to convey him and his friend 


to the Eddyſtone, to which they accordingly failed. 
We mult not paſs over Mr. Boſwell's account of 
the commencement of his acquaintance with Dr. 


Johnſon, which took place in 1763. Though. 


but two-and-twenty, I had for ſeveral years (ſays 
„Mr. B.) read his works with delight and in- 
ſtruction, and had the higheſt reverence for their 
« author, which had grown up in my fancy into a 
« kind of myſterious veneration, by figuring to 
« myſelf a ſtate of ſolemn elevated abſtraction, in 
4 which I ſuppoſed him to live in the immenſe me- 
e tropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a native 
c of Ireland, who paſſed ſome years in Scotland as 
« a player, and as an inſtructor in the Engliſh lan- 
« guage, a man whoſe talents and worth were de- 
“ prefied by misfortunes, had given me a repre- 
«ſentation. of his figure and manner; and duri 

« my firſt viſit to London, which was for. three 
„ months in 1760, Mr. Derrick the poet, who 
« was Gentlemau's friend and. countryman, flat- 
© tered me with hopes that he would introduce 
* me to Johnſon, an honour of which. IL was. very 
k | 0 ambitious. 
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& granted to him not as a player, but as a ſufferer 


ambitious. But he never found an opportunity, 
which made me doubt that he had promiſed to do 
what was not in bis power, till Johnſon ſome 
years afterwards told me, Derrick, Sir, might 
very well have introduced you. I had a kindneſs 
for Derrick, and am ſorry he is dead.“ 

« In the ſummer of 1761, Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the 
Engliſh Language and Public Speaking to large 
and reſpectable audiences, I was often in his 
company, and heard him frequently expatiate 
upon Johnſon's extraordinary knowledge, talents, 
and virtues, repeat his pointed ſayings, deſcribe 
his particularities, and boaft of his being his 


gueſt ſometimes till two or three in the morning. 


At his houſe I hoped to have many opportunies of 
ſeeing the ſage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly aſſured 
me I ſhould not be diſappointed. _ 


When J returned: to London in the end of 
1762, to my ſurprize and regret I found an irre- 
concileable difference had taken place between 


Johnſon and Sheridan. A penſion of two hun- 
dred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. 


* Johnſon, who thought flightingly of Sheridan's. 


art, upon hearing that he was alſo pen- 
ſtoned, exclaimed with no little energy, What! 
have they given him a penſion? Then it is 


time for me to give up mine.“ Whether this 


proceeded from a momentary | indignation, as 
if 1t were an affront to his exalted merit, that a 


player ſhould be rewarded in the ſame manner 
with him, or was the ſudden effect of a fit of 


peeviſhneſs, it was unluekily ſaid, and, indeed, 
cannot be juſtified. Mr. Sheridan's penſion was 


in the cauſe of government, when he was mana- 


« 


ger of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties 


ran 
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ran high! in 1753. And it muſt alſo be allowed that 


he was a man of literature, and had conſiderably 


improved the arts of reading and ſpeaking with 
diſtinctneſs and propriety. 


„ Johnſon complained that a man who diſliked 
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him repeated his ſarcaſm to Mr. Sheridan, with- 
out telling him what followed, which was, that 
after a pauſe he added, However, I am glad 
that Mr. Sheridan has a penſion, for he is a very 
good man.“ Sheridan could never forgive this 
haſty contemptuous expreſſion. It rankled in his 
mind; and though I informed him of all that 
Johnſon faid, and that he would be very glad to 
meet him amicably, he poſitively declined repeated 
offers which I made, and once went oft abruptly 
from a houſe where he and I were engaged to 


dine, becauſe he was told that Dr. Johnſon was 
to be there. 


« Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept | 


a bookſeller's ſhop in Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent-gar- 
den, told me that Johnſon was very much his 


« friend, and came frequently to his houſe, where 


he more than once invited me to meet him; but 
by ſome unlucky accident or other he was pre- 
vented from coming to us. 

At laſt, on Monday the 16th of May, when 1 
was fitting in Mr. Davies' 's back parlour, after 
having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, 
Johnſon unexpectedly came into the thop; and 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the 
glaſs door of the room in which we were ſitting, 
advancing towards us, —he announced his aweful 


approach to me, ſome what in the manner of an 


actor in the part of Horatio, when he addreſſes 
Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghoſt, 
Look, my Lord, it comes.“ I found that I had 
a Fenn perieck idea of Johaſoa s figure, from the 


portrait 
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portrait of him painted by Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
ſoon after he had publiſhed his Dictionary, in the 
attitude of fitting in his eaſy chair in deep medi- 
tation. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and 
reſpectfully introduced me to him. I was much 

agitated; and recollecting his prejudice againſt 
the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I faid 
to Davies, Don't tell where I come from. — 
From Scotland,“ cried Davies, roguiſhly. Mr, 
Johnſon (ſaid I) I do indeed come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it.“ I am willing to flatter my- 
ſelf that I meant this as light pleaſantry to ſooth 
and conciliate him, and not as any humiliating 
abaſement at the expence of my country. But 
however that might be, this ſpeech was ſomewhat 
unlucky ; for with that quickneſs of wit for which 
he was ſo remarkable, he ſeized the expreſſion 
© come from Scotland,“ which I uſed in the ſenſe 
of being of that country; and as if I had ſaid 
that I had come away from it or left it, retorted, 
© That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of 
your countrymen cannot help. This ſtroke ſtunned 
me a good deal; and when we had fat down, I 


« felt myſelf not a little embarraſſed, and apprehen- 
« five of what might come next. He then addreſſed 
« himſelf to Davies: What do you think of 
« Garrick? He has refuſed me an order for the 
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play for Miſs Williams, becauſe he knows the 
houſe will be full, and that an order would be 
worth three ſhillings.* Eager to take any open- 
ing to get into converſation with him, I ventured 
to ſay, O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick 
would grudge ſuch a trifle to you.“ © Sir, (ſaid 


« he, with a ftern look,) I have known David 


cc 
40 


Garrick longer than you have done; and I know 
no right you have to talk to me on the ſubject.” 


« Perhaps I deſerved this check; for it was rather 


ce preſumptuous 
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preſumptuous in me, an entire ſtranger, to ex- 
preſs any doubt of the juſtice of his animadver- 
ſion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I now 
felt myſelf much mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long indulged of ob- 
taining his acquaintance was blaſted. And, in 
truth, had not my ardour been uncommonly 
ſtrong, and my reſolution uncommonly perſever- 
ing, ſo rough a reception might have deterred me 
for ever from making any further attempts. 

« T was highly pleaſed with the extraordinary 
vigour of his converſation, and regretted that 'I 
was drawn away from it by an engagement at 
another place. I had, for a part of the evening, 
been left alone with him, and had ventured to 


« make an obſervation now and then, which he re- 


ceived very civilly; ſo that J was ſatisfied that 
though there was a roughneſs in his manner, there 
was no ill- nature in his diſpoſition. Davies fol- 
lowed me to the door, and when I complained to 
him a little of the hard blows which the great man 
had given me, he kindly took upon him to confole 
me by ſaying, Don't be uneaſy. I can ſee he 
« A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and 
aſked him if he thought I might take the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Johnſon at his chambers in the 
Temple. He ſaid I certainly might, and that Mr, 
Johnſon would take it as a compliment, So upon 
Tueſday the 24th, after having been enlivened by 
the witty ſallies of Meffieurs Thornton, Wilkes, 
Churchill and Lloyd, with whom J had paſſed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnſon. His 
chambers were on the firſt floor of No. 1, Inner 


Temple: lane, and I entered them with an impreſ- 


hon given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, - of 
Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him not 
#22 H « long 
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long before, and deſcribed his having“ found the 
giant in his den.“ | 

He received me very courteouſly ; but, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that his apartment, and furni- 
ture, and morning dreſs, were ſufficiently uncouth. 
His brown ſuit of cloaths looked very ruſty ; he 


had on a little old ſhrivelled unpowdered wig, 


which was too ſmall for his head; his ſhirt-neck 
and knees of his breeches were looſe ; his black 
worſted ſtockings ill drawn up; and he had a pair 


of unbuckled ſhoes by way of flippers. But all 


theſe! ſlovenly particularities were forgotten the 
moment that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, 
whom I do not recollect, were fitting. with him; 


and when they went away, I alſo roſe; but he 
ſaid to me, © Nay, don't go,'—* Sir, (ſaid I) I am 


afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent 


to allow me to fit and hear you.” He ſeemed 
| pleaſed with this compliment, which I ſincerely 


paid him, and anſwered, Sir, I am obliged to 
any man who viſits me.“ 8 


„Muhen I rcſe a ſecond time he again preſſed me 
to ſtay, which I did. | | 


« He told me, that he generally went abroad at 


four in the aſternoon, and ſeldom came home till 


two in the morning. I took the liberty to aſk if 


he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 


make more ule of his great talents. He owned 
it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the diſ- 
tance of many years, my journal of this period, I 
wonder how, at my firſt viſit, I ventured to talk 


to him ſo freely, and that he bore it with ſo much 
induJgence. 0 


Before we parted he was ſo good as to promiſe 


to favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings; and, as I took my leave, ſhook me 


© eardially by the hand. It is almoſt needleſs to 
; 4 | © « add, 
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« add, that I felt no litt'e elation at having now ſo 
« happily eſtabliſhed an acquaintance of which 1 
«had been ſo long ambitious. | 
« had Jearnt that his place of frequent reſort 
« was the Mitre. tavern. in Fleet-{treet, where he 
« loved to fit up late, and L begged I might be al- 
« lowed to paſs an evening with him there ſoon, 
« which he promiſed 1 ſhould. A few days after- 
« wards. I met him- near 'Temple-bar, about one 
« o'clock in the morning, and aſked if he would then 
« go to the Mitre. © Sir, (ſaid he) it is too late; they 
« won't let.us in- But I'll go with you another 
„night. with all my heart.“ | 
Johnſon had a very philoſophical mind, and ſuch 
a rational reſpect for teſtimony, as to make him ſub- 
mit his underſtanding to what was authentical: 
proved,.though he could not comprehend why it 
was ſo. Being thus diſpoſed, he was willing to in- 
quire into the truth of any relation of ſupernatural 


agency, a. general belief of which has . prevailed. 


in all nations and ages. But ſo far was he from be; 


ing the dupe of implicit faith, that he examined the 
matter with a jealous attention, and no man was 


more ready to refute its falſhood when he had diſ- 


covered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled “ The 


Ghoſt,” availed himſelf of the abſurd credulity im- 
puted to Johnſon, and drew a caricature of him un- 
der the name of „ PoMposo,” repreſenting him as 
one of the believers of the ſtory of a Ghoſt in Cock- 
lane, which in the year 1762 had gained very gene- 
ral credit in London, Johnſon, however, was one 
of thoſe by whom the impoſture was detected. The 
ſtory had become ſo popular, that he thought it 
ſhould be inveſtigated; and in this reſearch he was 
aſſiſted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop 
of Carliſle, the great deteQer of impoſtures, who 
ſays, that after the gentlemen who went and ex1- 
22 mined 
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mined into the evidence were ſatisfied of its falſity, 
Johnſon wrote in their preſence an account of it, 
which was publiſhed in the newſpapers and Gentle- 
man's Magazine, and undeceived the world. 
The account was as follows: «© On the night of 
the iſt of February, many gentlemen, eminent for 
their rank and character, were, by the invitation of 
the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, aſſem- 
bled at his houſe, for the examination of the noiſes 
ſuppoſed to be made by a departed ſpirit, for the 
detection of ſome enormous crime. 
About ten at night the gentlemen met in the 
chamber in which the girl ſuppoſed to be diſturbed 
by a ſpirit, had, with proper caution, been put to 
bed by ſeveral ladies. They ſat rather more than an 
hour, and hearing nothing, went down ſtairs, when 
they interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, any knowledge or belief of 
fraud. „ 017 204 $3 
6 The ſuppoſed ſpirit had before publicly pro- 
miſed, by an affirmative knock, that it would attend 
one of the gentlemen into the vault under the 
church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the body 
is depoſited, and give a token of her preſence there, 
by a knock upon her coffin; it was therefore deter- 
mined to make this trial of the exiſtence or veracity 
of the ſuppoſed ſpirit. ! 
c While they were enquiring and deliberating, 

they were ſummoned into the girl's chamber by ſome 
ladies who were near her bed, and who had heard 
knocks and ſcratches. When the gentlemen enter- 
ed, the girl declared that ſhe felt the ſpirit like a 
mouſe upon her back, and was required to hold her 
hands out of bed. From that time, though the 
ſpirit was very folemnly required to manifeſt its 
exiſtence by appearance, by impreſſion on the hand 
or body of any preſent, by ſcratches, knocks, or w 
Other 
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other agency, no evidence of any preter-natural power 
was exhibited. mom's Adel l 

« The ſpirit was then very: ſeriouſly advertiſed 
that the perſon to whom the; promiſe: was made of 
ſtriking: the coffin, was then about to viſit the vault, 
and that the performance of the promiſe. was then 
claimed. The company at one: clock went into 
the church, and the gentlemaſito whom the promiſe 
was made, went with another into the vault. The 
ſpirit. was ſolemnly required to perform its promiſe, 
but nothing more than ſilence enſued: the perſon 


ſuppoſed to be accuſed by the ſpirit, then went down 


with ſeveral others, but no effect was perceived, 
Upon their return oy - examined the girl, but could 
draw no confeſſion from her. Between two and 
three ſhe deſired and was permitted to go home with 
her father. «72. 236-051 | ' | 
It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole aſ- 
ſembly, that the child has ſome art of making or 
couiiterfeiting a particular noiſe, and that there is 
no agency of any higher cauſe.” EE) ©) 
Talking of London, he obſerved to Mr, B. 
« Sir, if you wiſh to have a juſt notion of the mag- 
nitude of this city, you mult. not be ſatisfied with 
ſeeing its great ſtreets and ſquares, but mult ſurvey 
the innumerable little lanes and courts, . It is not in 
the ſhewy evolutions. of buildings, but in the mul- 
tiplicity of human habitations which are crouded to- 
gether, that the wonderſul immenſity of London 
:conhits.*7c.{ 1:4 14695 


To ſuch a degree of unreſtrainod Ganknels bid 


Dr. Johnſon now accuſtomed Mr. Boſwell, that 


he talked to the Doctor of the numerous reflec- 
tions which had been thrown out againſt him 
on account of his having accepted a penſion from 
his preſent Majeſty. Why, Sir, (ſaick he, with 
à hearty laugh) it is . Tool noiſe: that i they 
VA813:q3* 3 | makes 
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make. I have accepted of a penſion as a reward 
which has been thought due to my literary merit; 
and now that I have this penſion, I am the fame 
man in every reſpect that I have ever been; I retain 
the ſame principles. It is true, that I cannot now 
curſe ſmiling); the -houſe of Hanover; nor would 
it be decent for me to drink King James's health in 
the wine that K ing George gives me money to pay 
for. But, Sir, I think that the pleaſure of curſing 
the houſe of Hanover, and drinking King James's 
health, are amply overbalanced by three hundred 
pounds a year.” 

As Mr. B. and the Doctor walked along the 
Strand one night, arm in arm, a woman of the 
town accoſted them, in the uſual enticing manner. 
„ No, no, my girl, (ſaid Johnſon,) it won't do.” 
He, however, did not treat her with harſhneſs; talk- 
ed of the wretched life of ſuch women; and agreed, 
that much more miſery than happineſs, upon the 
whole, is produced by illicit commerce between the 
ſexes. 

Sunday, July 31, 1763, Mr. B. told him he had 
been that morning at a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, where he had heard a woman preach. John- 
Jon ſaid, „Sir, a woman's preaching is like a dog's 
| walking on his hinder legs. It' is not done well ; 
but you are ſurprized to find it done at all,” | 
Before Mr. B. ſet out ſor foreign parts, he had 
the misfortune to irritate his great friend uninten- 
tionally. Mr. B. mentioned to him how common 
jt was in the world to tell abſurd: ſtories of him, and 
to aſcribe to him very ſtrange ſayings. JohNsox. 
« What do they make me ſay, Sir?” BosWELL. 
Why, Sir, as an [inſtance very ſtrange indeed, 
David Hume told me, you ſaid that you would 
ſtand before a battery of cannon, toi reſtore the 
+ Convocation to its "_ — did Mr. B 
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apprehend that he had actually ſaid this; but he was 


ſoon convinced of his error; for, with a determined 
look, he thundered out, « And would I not, Sir? 
Shall the Preſbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its 


General Aſſembly, and the Church of England be 


denied its Convocation ??? He was walking up and. 
down the room while Mr. B. told him the anecdote ; 
but when he: uttered this exploſion of high-church 
zeal; he had come cloſe to Mr. B. 's chair, his eyes 
flaſhing with indignation. Mr. B. bowed to the 
ſtorm, and diverted the force of: it, by leading him 
to expatiate on the influence which religion derived 
from maintaining the church with great external 
reſpectability. | TERS Mast 
Early in 1764 Johnſon paid a viſit to the Langton 


family, at their ſeat of Langton, in Lincolnſhire, 


where he paſſed ſome time, much to his ſatisfaction. 
His friend Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, 
did every thing in his power to make the place agree- 
able to ſo illuſtrious a gueſt ; and the elder Mr. 
Langton and his lady, being fully capable of under- 
flanding his value, were not wanting in attention. 
Soon after his return to London, which was in 
February, was founded that club which exiſted long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral be- 
came diſtinguiſhed by the title of THE LITERAR 
CLusB. Sir Joſhua Reynolds had the merit of being 
the firſt propoſer of it, to which Johnſon acceded, 
and the original members were, Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. 
Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 
imith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. They 
met at the Turk's Head, in Gerard-ftreet, Soho, 
one evening in every week, at ſeven, and generally 
continued their converſation till a pretty late hour. 
This club has been gradually increafed, and inſtead 
of aſſembling in the evening, they now dine R * 
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ther at a tavern in Dover ſtreet, once à fortnighÞ- 
during the meeting of Parliament. Between the 
time of its formation, and the year 1790, the follow- 
ing perſons, now dead, were members of it: Mr. 
Junning, (afterwards Lord Aſhburton) Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley, - Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
Mr. Veſey, and Mr. Thomas Warton. 

In this year, except what he may have done in 
reviſing Shakſpeare, we do not find that he laboured 
much in literature. He wrote a review of Grainger's 
Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the London Chronicle. 

Ihe eaſe and independence to which he had at 
laſt attained by royal munificence, increaſed his 
natural indolence. In his “ Meditations” he thus 
accuſes himſelf: GOOD Fripay, April 20, 1764. 
I. have made no reformation; I have lived totally 
uſeleſs, more ſenſual in thought, and more addicted 
to wine and meat.” And next morning he thus 
teelingly complains : My indoJence, fince my laſt 
reception of the ſacrament, has ſunk into groſſer 
ſluggiſhneſs, and my diſſipation ſpread into wilder 
negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
ſenſuality; and, except that from the beginning of 
this year I have, in ſome meaſure, forborn excels 
_of ſtrong drink, my appetites have predominated 
over my reaſon. A kind of ſtrange oblivion has 
overſpread me, ſo that I know not what has become 
of the laſt year; and perceive that incidents and in- 
telligence paſs over me, without leaving any impreſ- 
ſion. He then ſolemnly ſays, „This is not the 
life to which heaven is promiſedz” and he earneſtly 
reſolves on amendment. 8 
It was his cuſtom. to obſerve certain days with a 
pious abſtraction; viz. New-year's- day, the day of 
his wife's death, Good Friday, Eaſter-day, and his 
own birth-day. He this year [1764] ſays, “ I have now 
__ ſpent fifty- five years in reſolvingʒ having, from the ww 
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lieſt time almoſt that I can remember, been forming 
ſchemes of a better life. I have done nothing. The 
need of doing, therefore, is preſſing, ſince the time 
of doing is hort. O Gop, grant me to reſolve 
aright, and to keep my reſolutions, for Jesus 
CarisT's ſake. Amen.” - 

About this time he was aMicted with a very ſevere 
return of the hypochondriac diſorder, which was 
ever lurking about him. He was ſo ill, as, not- 
withſtanding his remarkable love of company, to 
be entirely averſe to ſociety, the moſt fatal ſymptom 
of that malady. Dr. Adams told Mr. B. that, as 
an old friend, he was admitted to viſit him, and 
that he found him in a deplorable ſtate, ſighing, 
groaning, talking to himſelf, and reſtleſsly walkin 
trom room to room. He then uſed this 3 


expreſſion of the miſery which he felt: I would 


conſent to have a limb amputated to recover my 
ſpirits.” | | 
That the moſt minute ſingularities which belong- 
ed to him, and made very obſervable parts of his 
appearance and manner, may not be omitted, it is 
requiſite to mention, that while talking or even 
muſing as he fat in his chair, he commonly ſhook 
his head in a tremulous manner, moving his body 
backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee 
in the ſame direction, with the palm of his hand. 
In the intervals of articulating he made various 
ſounds with his mouth, ſometimes as if ruminating, 
or what 1s called chewing the cud, ſometimes giving 
a half whiſtle, ſometimes making his tongue play 
backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if cluck- 
ing like a hen, and ſometimes protruding it againſt 
his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly 
under his breath, zoo, too, too all this-accompanied 
lometimes with a thoughtful look, but more fre- 
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Early in the year 1765 he paid a ſhort viſit to tlie 
Univerſity of Cambridge, with his friend Mr, 
Beauclerx. There is a lively 3 account 


of his behaviour on this viſit, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for March 1785, being an extract of a 
letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. The two fol- 
lowing ſentences are very characteriſtical: “ He 
drank his large potations of tea with me, interrupted 
by many an indignant contradiction, and many a 
noble ſentiment.” —< Several perſons got into his 
company the laſt evening at Trinity, where, about 
twelve, he began to be very great; ſtripped poor 
Mrs. Macauley to the very ſkin, then gave her for 
his toaſt, and drank her in two bumpers,” 

He appears this year to have been ſeized with a. 
temporary fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both 
of ſtudying law and of engaging in politics. 

This year was alſo diftinguithed by. his being in- 
troduced into the family of Mr, Thrale, one of the 
moſt eminent brewers in England, and Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Southwark. Fo- 


reigners are not a little amazed when they hear of 


brewers, diſtillers, and men in ſimilar departments 
of trade, held forth as perſons of conſiderable con- 
ſequence. Johnſon uſed to give this account of the 
riſe of Mr. Thrale's father: „He worked at fix 
ſhillings a week for twenty years in the great 
brewery, which afterwards was his own. The pro- 
prietor of it had an only daughter, who was married 
to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer ſhould 
continue the buſineſs. On the old man's death, 
therefore, the brewery was to be fold. To find a 
purchaſer for fo large a property was a difficult mat-- 
ter; and, after ſome time, it was ſuggeſted, that it 
would be adviſeable to treat with Thrale, a ſenſible, 
active, honeſt man, vrho had been long employed in 
the houſe, and to transfer the whole to him for thirty 

thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, ſecurity being taken upon the pro- 


perty. This was accordingly ſettled, In eleven 


years Thrale paid the purchaſe- money. He acquired 
a large fortune, and lived to be Member of Farlia- 
ment for Southwark. But what was moſt remark- 


able was the liberality with which he uſed his riches. - 


He gave his ſon and daughters the beſt education. 
The eſteem which his good conduct procured him 
from the nobleman who had married his maſter's 
daughter, made him be treated with much atten- 
tion; and his ſon, both at ſchool and at the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, aſſociated with young men of the 
firſt rank. His allowance from his father, after he 
left college, was ſplendid; no leſs than a thouſand a 
year, This, in a man who had riſen as old Thrale 
did, was a very extraordinary inftance of generoſity. 
He uſed to ſay, If this young dog does not find fo 
much after I am gone as he expects, let him remem- 
ber that he has had a great deal in my own time.” 
Mr. "Fhrale had married Miſs Heſther Lynch 
Saluſbury, of good Welch extraction, a lady of 
lively talents, improved by education. That John- 
ſon's introduction into Vir. Thrale's family, which 
contributed ſo much to the happineſs of his life, was 
owing to her deſire for his converſation, is the moſt 
probable and general ſuppoſition, But it is not the 
truth, Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr, 
Thrale, having fpoken very highly of Dr. Johnſon, 
he was requeſied to make them acquainted, This 
being mentioned to Johnſon, be accepted of an in- 
vitation to dinner at Thrale's, and was ſo much 
plealed with his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, and they ſo much pleaſed with him, 
that his invitations to their houſe: were more and 
more frequent, till at laſt he became one of the 
family, and an apartment was appropriated to him, 


both in their houſe in Southwark, and in their villa | 


at Streatham, 
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Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnſon than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's all the 
comforts and even luxuries of life; his melancho] 
was diverted, and his irregular habits leſſened by 
aſſociation with an agreeable and well ordered fami- 
ly. He was treated with the utmoſt reſpect, and 
even affection, The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's 
literary talk rouſed him to cheerfulneſs and exertion, 
even when they were alone. But this was not often 
the caſe; for he found here a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
what gave him the higheſt enjoyment, the ſociety of 
the learned, the witty, and the eminent in every 


way, who were aſſembled in numerous companies, 


called forth his wonderful powers, and gratified him 
with admiration, to which no man could be in- 
ſenſible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to 
the world his edition of Shakſpeare, which, if it 
had no other merit but that of producing his Preface, 
in which the excellencies and defects of that immor- 
tal bard are diſplayed with a maſterly hand, the 
nation would have had no reaſon to complain. A 
blind indiſcriminate admiration of Shakſpeare had 
expoſed the Britiſh nation to the ridicule of foreigners. 
Johnſon, by candidly admitting the faults of his 
poet, had the more credit in beſtowing on him de- 
ſerved and indiſputable praiſe ; and doubtleſs none of 
all his panegyriſts have done him half fo much 
honour, 


Trinity College, Dublin, at this time ſurpriſed 


Johnſon with a ſpontaneous compliment of the 
higheſt academical honours, by creating him Doctor 
of Laws. | 

This unſolicited mark of diſtinction, 8 on 
ſo great a literary character, did much honour to the 
e en and liberal ſpirit of that learned body. 


_ Johnſon 
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2 acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. 
eland, one of their number. | 
Johnſon in 1766, lived in a good houſe in John- 
ſon's-court, Fleet-ſtreet, in which he had accommo- 
dated Miſs Williams with an apartment on the 
ground floor, while Mr, Levet occupied his. poſt in 
the garret3 his faithful Francis (a black ſervant) ſtill 
attending upon him. 

He uſed to ſay of Goldſmith's Traveller, « There 
has not been fo fine a poem ſince Pope's time.“ 

And here it is proper to ſettle, with authentic pre- 
ciſion, what has long floated in public report, as to 
Johnſon's being himſelf the author of a conſiderable 
part of that poem. But in the year 1783, he marked 
with a pencil the lines which he had furniſhed, which 
are only line 420, 
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0 To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go;“ 


and the concluding ten lines, except the laſt couplet 
but one, diſtinguiſhed by the Italic character: 


© How ſmall of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cauſe or cure. 
Still to ourſelves in every place conſign'd, 
Our own. felicity we make or find; 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 
The bifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Tutte s iron crown, and Damien's bed of fieel, 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own.” 


Dr. Johnſon favoured Mr. B. by marking the 
lines which he furniſhed to Goldſmith's “ Deſerted. 
Village,“ which are only the four laſt: 
« That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away: 
While ſelf-dependent power can time defy, 


As rocks refill the billows and the ſky.” 
1 One 
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One evening, Dr. Goldſmith and Mr. Boſwell 
called on him, with the hope of prevailing on him 
to ſup with us at the Mitre. They found him in- 
diſpoſed, and reſolved not to go abroad. © Come 
then, (ſaid Goldſmith,) we will not go to the Mitre 
to-night, ſince we cannot have the big man with 
us.“ Johnſon then called for a bottle of port, of 
which Goldſmith and Mr. B. partook, while the 
Doctor, now a water drinker, fat by. GoLDSMITH, 
« I think, Mr. Johnſon, you don't go near / the 
theatres now. You give yourſelf no more concern 
about a new play, than if you had never had an 
thing to do with the ſtage.” JohNSoN. «© Why, 
Sir, our taſtes greatly alter. The lad does not care 
for the child's rattle, and the old man does not care 
for the young man's whore.” GoLpsMITH. 
« Nay, Sir; but your Muſe was not a whore.” 
JornsoN. © Sir, I do not think ſhe was. But as 
we advance in the journey of life, we drop ſome of 
the things which have pleaſed us; whether it be that 
we are fatigued and don't chooſe to carry ſo many 
things any farther, or that we find other things 
which we like better.” BoswELL, “ But, Sir, 
why don't you give us ſomething in ſome other 
way?” GoLDsSMITH. «© Ay, Sir, we have a claim 
upon you.” JoHNsON. “ No, Sir, I am not obliged 
to do any more. No man is obliged to do as much 
as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himſelf; If a ſoldier has fought a good many cam- 
paigns, he is not to be blamed if he retires to eaſe 
and tranquillity. A phyſician, who has practiſed 
long in a great city, may be excuſed if he retires to 
a ſmall town, and takes leſs practice. Now, Sir, 
the good I can do by 1. converſation bears the ſame 
proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that 
the practice of a phyſician, retired to a ſm _ 
ts _ 
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does to his practice in a great city.“ BoswzELL. 
« But I wonder, Sir, you have not more pleaſure in 


writing than in not writing.“ JOHNSON, © Sir, 


ou may wonder.“ 

He talked of making verſes, and obſerved, „The 
great ona fv to know when you have made 
good ones. When compoſing, I have generally 
had them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walk- 


ing up and down in my room; and then I have 


wrote them down, and often, from lazineſs, have 


written only half lines. I have written a hundred 


lines in a day. I remember I wrote a hundred lines 
of The Vanity of human Wiſhes' in a day. 


Doctor, (turning to Goldſmith,) I am not quite 


idle; I made one line t'other day; but I made no 
more.” GoLD$SMITH. © Let us hear it; we'll put 


a bad one to it.” JoAHNSON. .* No, Sir; I have for- 


got it.“ 


It appears from his diary, that he was this year 


(i. e. 1766) at Mr. Thrale's, from before Mid- 
ſummer till after Michaelmas, and that he afterwards 
paſſed a month at Oxford, He had then contracted 
a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers, of that Uni- 
verſity, now Sir Robert Chambers, one of the 
Judges in India. 
He publiſhed nothing this year in his own name; 
but the noble Dedication to the King, of Gwyn's 
« London and Weſtminſter Improved,” was written 


by him; and he furniſhed the Preface, and ſeveral 


of the pieces, which compoſe a volume of Miſcel- 
lanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind lady who 
had an aſylum in his houſe. 


Mr. Cuthbert Shaw, alike diſtinguiſhed by his 


genius, misfortunes, and miſconduct, publiſhed this 
year a poem, called“ The Race, by Mercurius 


Spur, Eſq.” in which he whimſically made the liv= 
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ing poets of England contend for pre-eminence of 
fame by running: 


© Prove by their heels the proweſs of the head.” 


In this poem there was the following portrait of 
Johnſon : 


Here Johnſon comes, —unbleſt with outward grace, 
His rigid morals ſtamp'd upon his face. 
While ſtrong conceptions ſtruggle in bis brain; 
(For even Wit is brought to-bed with pain): 

To view him, porters with their loads would reſt, 
And babes cling frighted to the nurſe's breaſt. 
With looks convuls'd, he roars in pompous ftrain, 
And, like an angry lion, ſhakes his mane. 

The Nine, with terror ſtruck, who ne'er had ſeen, 
Aught human with ſo horrible a mien, '; 
Debating whether they ſhould ſtay or run, 

Virtue ſteps forth, and claims him for her ſon, 
With gentle ſpeech ſhe warns him now to yield, 
Nor ſtain his glories in the doubtful field; 

But wrapt in conſcious worth, content fit down, 
Since Fame, reſolv'd his various pleas to crown, 
Though forc'd his preſent claim to diſavow, 

Had long reſerv*d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys ; for Time ſhall firſt expire, 

Ere Johnſon ſtay, when Virtue bids retire,” 


In February, 1767, there happened one of the 
moſt remarkable incidents of Johnſon's life, which 

ratified his monarchical enthuſiaſm, and which he | 
loved to relate with all its circumſtances, when | 
requeſted by his friends. This was his being ho- 
noured by a private converſation with his Majeſty, 
in the library at the Queen's houſe. He had fre- | 
quently viſited thoſe ſplendid rooms and noble col - ; 
lection of books, which he uſed to fay was more 
numerous and curious than he ſuppoſed any perſon 
could have made in the time which the King had 


employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care 
that he ſhould have every accommodation that could. 
contribute to his eaſe and convenience, while indulg- 

ing 
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ing his literary taſte in that place; ſo that he had 
here a very agreeable reſource at leiſure hours. 

His Majeſty having been informed of his occa- 
ſional viſits, was pleaſed to ſignify a deſire that he 
ſhould be told when Dr. Johnſon came next to the 
library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnſon 
did come, as ſoon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on which, while he ſat by the fire, he ſeemed 
quite intent, Mr. Barnard ſtole round to the apart- 
ment where the King was, and, in obedience to his 
Majeſty's commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnſon 
was then in the library. His Majeſty ſaid he was 
at leiſure, and would. go to him; upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that ſtood on the 
King's table, and lighted his Majeſty through a ſuite 
of rooms, till they came to a private door into the 
library, of which his. Majeſty had the key. Being 
entered, Mr. Barnard ſtepped forward haſtily to 
Dr. Johnſon, who was {till in a profound ſtudy, and 
whiſpered him, © Sir, here is the King.“ Johnſon 
ſtarted up, and ſtood ſtill. His Majeſty approached 
him, and at once was courteoully eaſy. 

His Majeſty. began by obſerving, that he under- 
ſtood he came ſometimes to the library ; and then 
mentioning his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, aſked him if he was not fond 
of going thither. To which Johnſon anſwered, 
that he was indeed fond of going to Oxford ſome- 
times, but was likewiſe glad to come back again. 
The King then aſked him what they were doing at 
Oxford. Johnſon anſwered, he could not mugh 
commend their diligence, but that in ſome reſpects 
they were mended, for they had put their preſs under 
better, regulations, and were at that time printing 
Polybius. He was then afked whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He an- 
ſwered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than 
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any ger had at Cambridge; at the ſame time add- 


ing, „I hope, whether we have more books or not 
than they have at Cambridge, we ſhall make as 
good uſe of them as they do. Being aſked whether 
All-Souls or Chriſt-Church library was the largeſt, 
he anſwered, All- Souls library is the largeſt we 
have, except the Bodleian.” Aye, (ſaid the King,) 
that is the public library.“ | 

His Majeſty enquired if he was then writing any 
thing. He anſwered, he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and muſt now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it 
ſhould ſeem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own ſtores as an original writer, and to continue 
his labours, then faid, I do not think you borrow 
much from any body.” Johnſon faid, he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer, *I ſhould 
have thought ſo too, (ſaid the King, ) if you had not 
written ſo well.“ Johnſon obſerved to Mr. B. upon 
this, that . No man could have paid a handfomer 
compliment; and it was fit for a king to pay. It 
was deciſive.” When aſked by another friend, at 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply 
to this high compliment, he anfwered, “No, Sir. 
When the King had ſaid it, it was to be ſo. It was 
not for me to bandy civilities with my ſovereign.” 
Perhaps no man who had ſpent- his whole life in 
- courts could have ſhewn a more nice and dignified 
ſenſe of true politeneſs, than Johnſon did in this 


_ Inſtance. 


His Majeſty having obſerved to him that he ſup- 
poſed he muſt have read a great deal; Johnſon 
- anſwered, that he thought more than he read; that 
he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, 
but having fallen into ill health, he had not been 
able to read much, compared with others: for 
inſtance, he ſaid he had not read much * 

wit 
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with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King faid, 


ſpeak; and that his learning reſembled. Garrick's 


acting, in its univerſality. His Majeſty then talked 
of the controverſy between Warburton and. Lowth, . 
which he ſeemed to have read, and aſked Johnſon 
what he thought of it. Johnſon anſwered, , War- 
burton has moſt general, moſt ſcholaſtic learning; 
Lowth is the more correct ſcholar. Ido not know-- 
which of them calls names beſt.” The King was 
pleaſed to ſay he was of the ſame opinion; adding, 
« You do not think then, Dr. Johnſon,. that there 


was much argument in the cafe.” Johnſon ſaid, 
he did not think there was. Why truly, (faid 


the King,) when once it comes to calling names, 


argument is pretty well at an end.“ La 
His Majeſty then aſked him what. he thought of 
Lord Lyttelton's hiſtory, which was then jaſt pub- 
liſhed. Johnfon ſaid, he thought his ſtyle pretty 
good, but that he had blamed Henry. the Second 
rather too much. Why, (faid the King,) they 
ſeldom do theſe things by halves.” „No, Sir, 


(anſwered Johnſon,) not to kings.” But fearing to 


be miſunderſtood, he proceeded to explain himſelf; 
and immediately ſubjoined, „That for thoſe who 
ms worſe of kings than they deſerved, he could 
nd no excuſe, but that he could more eaſily con- 
ceive how ſome might ſpeak better of them than the 
deferved, without any ill intention; for, as kings 


had much in their power to give, thoſe who were 


favoured by them would frequently, from gratitude, 
exaggerate their praiſes; and as this proceeded from 
a good motive, it was certainly excuſeable, as far as 
error could be excuſeable. 1 

| 4 
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that he heard Dr. Warburton. was a man of ſuch. 
general knowledge, that you could ſcarce talk with 
him on any ſubject on which he was not qualified to 
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The King then aſked him what he thought of 
Dr. Hill. 9 . — anſwered, that he was an inge- 
nious man, but had no veracity; and immediately 
mentioned, as an inſtance of it, an aſſertion of that 


Vriter, that he had ſeen objects magnified to a much 


greater degree by uſing three or four microſcopes at 
a time, than by uſing one. Now, (added John- 
ſon, ) every one acquainted with microſcopes knows, 
that the more of them he looks: through, the leſs 
the object will appear.“ „Why, . (replied the 


King,) this is not only telling an + lh but tell- 


ing it clumſily; for, if that be the caſe, every one 
who can look rough a nne will be able to 


detect him.“ 


« now (faid Johnſon to his friends, when re- 
lating what had paſſed,) began to conſider that 1 


was depreciating this man in the eſtimation of his 


ſovereign, and thought it was time for me to 
ſay ſomething that might be more favourable.” He 


added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithſtand- 


ing, a very curious obſerver; and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than he 
knew, he might have been a very conſiderable man, 
and needed not to have recourſe to ſuch, mean expe- 
dients to raiſe his reputation. 

The King, then talked of literary journals, men- 
tioned particularly the Journal des | Savans, and aſk- 
ed Johnſon if it was well done. Johnſon ſaid it 
was formerly very well done, and gave ſome account 
of the perſons who began it, and carried it on for 
ſome years; enlarging, at the ſame time, on the 
nature and uſe of ſuch works. The King aſked 


him if it was well done now. Johnſon. anſwered, 


he had no reaſon to think that it was. The King 


then aſked him if there were any other literary jour- 


nals publiſhed in this kingdom, except the oaths 
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and Critical Reviews; and on being anſwered there 
were no other, his Majeſty aſked which of them was 
the beſt: Johnſon anſwered, that the Monthly 
Review was done with moſt care, the Critical upon 
the beſt principles; adding, that the authors of the 
Monthly Review were enemies to the Church. This 
the King ſaid he was ſorry to hear. | 

The converſation next turned on the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, when Johnſon obſerved, that they 
had now a better method of arranging their mate- 
rials than formerly. © Aye, (faid the King,) they 
are obliged to Dr. Johnſon for that;” for his Ma- 
jeſty had heard. and remembered the circumſtance, 
which Johnſon himſelf had forgot. 
His Majeſty expreſſed a defire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and pro- 
poſed to Dr. Johnſon to undertake it. Johnfon 
wa his readineſs to comply with his Majeſty's 
wilnes, f : 4 

During the whole of this interview, Johnſon 
talked to his Majeſty with profound reſpect, but 
ſtill in his firm manly manner, with a ſonorous 
voice, and never in that ſubdued tone which is 
commonly uſed at the levee and in the drawing- 
room. After the King withdrew, Johnſon ſhewed 
himſelf highly pleaſed with his Majeſty's converſa- 
tion and gracious behaviour. He ſaid to Mr. Bar- 
nard, © Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; 
but he is the fineſt gentleman I have ever ſeen.” 
And he afterwards obſerved to Mr. Langton, “ Sir, 
his manners are thoſe of as fine a gentleman as we 
may ſuppoſe 'Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the 
Second... . 

At Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, where a circle of 
2 friends as collected round him to hear 

is account of this memorable converſation, Dr. 
Joſeph- Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was 
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very active in preſſing him to mention the particu- 
lars. „Come now, Sir, this is an intereſting 
matter; do favour us with it.” Johnſon, with 
great, good humour, complied, 

He told them, „1 found his Majeſty wiſhed 1 
ſhould talk, and I made it my buſineſs to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by his ſove- 
reign. In the firſt place, a man cannot be in a. 
paſhon—” Here ſome . queſtion interrupted him, 
which 1s to be regretted, as he certainly 'would have 
pointed out and illuſtrated many circumſtances of 
advantage, from being in a ſituation, where the 
powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. | 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnſon was 
employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds's the particulars, of what paſſed between the 
King and him, Dr. Goldſmith remained unmoved 
upon a ſopha at ſome diſtance, affecting not to join 
in the leaſt in the eager curioſity. of the company. 
He affigned as a reaſon for his gloom and ſeeming 
inattention, that he apprehended: Johnſon had relin- 
quiſhed his purpoſe of furniſhing him with a pro- 
logue to his play, with the hopes of which he had 
been flattered; but it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that he 
was fretting with chagrin and envy at the ſingular 
honour Dr. Johnſon had lately enjoyed. At length, 
the frankneſs and ſimplicity of his natural character 
prevailed. He ſprung from the ſopha, advanced ta 
Johnſon, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining 
himſelf in the ſituation which he had juſt been hear- 
ing . deſcribed, exclaimed, „Well, you acquitted 

ourſelf in this converſation better than T'thould 
16 done; fer I ſhould have bowed. and ſtammered 
through the whole of it.? 
He paſſed three months at Lichfield this year; 
where he was engaged in a molt ſolemn and affecting 


o 


ſcene. 


6e Sunday, 
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„ Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yeſterday, Oct. 17, 


at about ten in the morning, I took my leave for 
ever of my dear old friend, Catherine Chambers, 
who came to live with my mother about 1724, and 
has been but little parted from us ſince. She buried, 
my father, my brother, and my mother. She is 
now fifty- eight years old. 555 

« I deſired all to withdraw, then told her that we 
were to part for ever; that as Chriſtians, we ſhould 
part with prayer; and that I would, if ſhe was will- 
ing, ſay a ſhort prayer beſide her. She expreſſed 
great deſire to hear me; and held up her poor 
hands, as ſhe lay in bed, with great fervour, while 
I prayed, kneeling by her. | 

« [ then kiſſed her. She told me, that to part 
was the greateſt pain that ſhe had ever felt, and that 
ſhe hoped we ſhould meet again in a better place. TI 
expreſſed, with ſwelled eyes, and great emotion of 
tenderneſs, the ſame hopes. We killed, 'and parted. 
I humbly-hope to meet again, and to part no more.“ 

By thoſe who have been taught to look upon John 
ſon as a man of a harſh and ſtern character, let this 
tender and affectionate ſcene be candidly read; and 
let them then judge whether more warmth of heart, 
and grateful kindneſs, is often found in human na- 
ture. 115 | | 

It appears from his notes of the ſtate of his mind, 
that he ſuffered great perturbation and diſtraction in 
1768. Nothing of his writing was given to the 
Public this year, except the Prologue to his friend 
Goldſmith's comedy of « The Good-natured Man.“ 

He talked of the heinouſneſs of the crime of adul- 
tery, by which the peace of families was deſtroyed. 
He faid, „ Confuſion of progeny conſtitutes the 
eſſence of the crime; and therefore a woman who 
breaks her marriage vows is much more criminal 
than a man who does it. A man, to be ſure, is 

| | criminal 
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criminal in the ſight of God: but he does not do 
his wife a very material injury, if he does not inſult 


her; if, for inſtance, from mere wantonneſs of 


appetite, he ſteals privately to her chambermaid, 
Sir, a wife ought not greatly to reſent this. I would 
not receive home a daughter who had run away from 
her huſband on that account. A wife ſhould ſtudy 
to reclaim her huſband by more attention to pleaſe 
him. Sir, a man will not, once in a hundred in- 


ſtances, leave his wife and go to a harlot, if his 


wife has not been negligent of pleaſing.“ 

Being aſked if it was not hard that one deviation 
from chaſtity ſhould abſolutely ruin a young wo- 
man—JoHNso0N. « Why no, Sir; it is the great 
principle which ſhe is taught. When ſhe has given 
up that principle, ſhe has given up every notion of 


female honour. and virtue, which are all included in 


chaſtity.” TEE 

His ſincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful 
negro ſervant, made him ſo deſirous of his further 
improvement, that he now placed him at a ſchool at 
Biſhop Stortford, in Hertfordſhire. This humane 


attention does Johnſon's heart much honour. 


The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, who 


loved wit more than wine, and men of genius more 


than ſycophants, had a great admiration of Johnſon; 
but from the remarkable elegance of his own man- 
ners, was, perhaps, too delicately ſenſible of the 
roughneſs which ſometimes. appeared in Johnſon's 
behaviour. One evening about this time, when his 
Eordſhip did Mr. B. the hondur to ſup at his lodg- 
ings with Dr. Robertſon and ſeveral other men of 
literary diſtinction, he regretted that Johnſon had not 


been educated. with more refinement, | and lived 


more in poliſhed ſociety. No, no, my Lord, 
(aid Signor Baretti,) do with him what you would, 
he would: always have been a bear.” 2 2 
a | | were 
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ſwered the Earl, with a ſmile,) but he would have 
been a dancing bear.“ | by 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone 
round the world to Johnſon's prejudice, by applying 
to him the epithet of a bear, let us impreſs upon our 
readers a juſt and happy ſaying of Goldſmith : 
« Johiiſon, to be ſure, has a roughneſs in his man- 
ner; but no man alive has a more tender heart. 
He bas nothing of the bear but his ſhin.” | 

1769. His Majeſty having this year inſtituted the 
Royal Academy, Johnſon had the honour of being 
appointed Profeſlor of Ancient Literature. In the 
<ourſe of the year he wrote ſome letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, and paſſed ſome part of the ſummer at 
Oxford and at Lichfield, © © _. 

When Mr. B. once cenſured a gentleman of his 
acquaintance for marrying a fecond time, as it 
ſhewed a diſregard. &f his firſt wife, he ſaid, 
Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he not to 
marry again, it might be concluded that his firſt 
wife had given him a difguſt to marriage; but 

taking a ſecond wife he pays the higheſt compliment 
to the firſt, by fhnewing that ſne made him ſo ha 

as à married man, that he wiſhes to beſo a enn 


time. So ingenious a turn did he give to this deli- 


cate queſtion. And yet, on another occaſion, he 
owned that he once had almoſt aſked a promiſe of 
Mrs. Johnfon that the would not marry again, but 
had checked himſelf. 
Dr. Johnſon honoured Mr. B. with his com 
at dinner on the roth of October, at his lodgings in 
Old Bond- ſtreet, with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr, 
Gartick, Dr. Goldfmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bicker= 
fff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. arrick played 
round him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the 
breaſts of his coat, and looking up in his face with 
a lively archneſs, complimented him on the good 
3 ö health 
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in a flow, deliberate, and diſtin manner, which 
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health which he ſeemed then to enjoy; while the 
ſage, ſhaking his head, beheld him with a gentle 


cComplacency. One of the company not being come 


at the appointed hour, Mr. B. propoſed, as uſual up- 
on ſuch occaſions, to order dinner to be ſerved; 
adding, «© Ought fix people to be kept waiting for 
one?” „ Why yes, (anſwered Johnſon, with a 
delicate humanity,) if the one will ſuffer more by 
your ſitting down, than the fix will do by waiting.” 
Goldimith, to divert the tedious minutes, ſtrutted 
about, bragging of his dreſs. „Come, come, (ſaid 
Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are, perhaps, 
the worſt—cheh !? — Goldſmith was eagerly attempt - 
ing to interrupt him, when Garrick went on, laugh- 
ing iN « Nay, you will always o like a 
gentleman ; but I am talking of being well or ill 
dręſt. Well, let me tell you, (ſaid Goldſmith,) 
when my taylor brought home my bloom-coloured 
coat, he ſaid © Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. 
When any body aſks you who made your clothes, 
be pleaſed to mention John Phielby, at the Harrow, 
in Water-lane.“ JoansoN, «© Why, Sir, that was 


. becauſe he knew the ſtrange colour would attract 


crouds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of 


him, and ſee how well he could make a coat even of 
* Jo abſurda colour.” | 


October 20, 1769, the Doctor appeared, for the 
only time in his life, as a witneſs in a Court of Juſ- 
tice, being called to give evidence to the character 


of Mr. Baretti, who having ſtabbed a man in the 


ſtreet, was arraigned at the Old Bailey for murder. 
Never did ſuch a conſtellation of genius enlighten 
the aweful Seſſions Houſe ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Gar- 
Tick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnſon: and un- 
doubtedly their fayourable teſtimony had due weight 
with the Court and Jury. Johnſon gave his evidence 


Was 


/ 
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was uncommonly impreſſive. It is well known that 
Mr. Baretti was aequitted. 

Mr. B. one day introduced the ſubject of death, 
and endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might 
be got oyer. He told the Doctor that Hume ſaid, he 
was no more uneaſy to think he ſhould not be after 
this life, than that he had not been before he began to 
exiſt, JohNsoN. „Sir, if he really thinks fo, his 
perceptions are diſturbed; he is mad: if he does not 
think ſo, he lies. He may tell you, he holds his 
finger in the flame of a candle, without feeling pain; 
would you believe him? When he dies, he at leaſt 
gives up all he has.” BOSWELL. “ Foote, Sir, 
told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid 
to die.“ Foe ag c It is not true, Sir. Hold a 
piſtol to Foote's breaſt, or to Hume's breaſt; and 
threaten to kill them, and you'll ſee how they be- 
have.” BosWELL. „But may we not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death?” To this queſ- 
tion he ' anſwered, in a paſſion, “ No, Sir, let it 
alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he 
lives. The act of dying is not of importance, it 
laſts ſo ſhort a time.“ He added, (with an earneſt 
look,) „A man knows it muſt be ſo, and ſubmits. - 
It will do him no good to whine.” 

Mr. B. attempted to continue the converſation, 
but the Doctor was ſo provoked, that he ſaid, Give 
us no more of this; and was thrown into ſuch a 
ſtate of agitation, that he expreſſed himſelf in a way 
that alarmed and diſtreſſed Mr. B. he ſhewed an im- 
patience to be alone, and when Mr. B. was going 
away, called to him ſternly, « Don't let us meet 
to-morrow. | | | | | 

In 1770 he publiſhed a political pamphlet, entitled 
“The Falſe Alarm,” intended to juſtify the conduct 
of miniſtry and their majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for having virtually aſſumed it as an axiom, 

K 2 N that 


forth to ſingle combat againſt the boaſted and formid- 
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that the. expulſion. of a Member of Parliament was 
equivalent to excluſion, and thus having declared 
Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the county of 
Middleſex, notwithſtanding Mr. Wilkes had a great 


majority of votes. This being juſtly conſidered. as a 


groſs violation of the right of election, an alarm for 


the conſtitution extended. itſelf all over the kingdom. 


To prove this alarm to be falſe, . was the purpoſe of 
Johnſon's pamphlet; but even his vaſt. powers were 
inadequate to cope with conſtitutional truth and rea- 
ſon, and his argument failed of effect; and the 
Houſe of Commons have ſince expunged the offen- 
ſive reſolution from their Journals. | 
During this year there was a total ceſſation of all 


correſpondence between Dr. Johnſon and Mr. B. 


without any coldneſs on either ſide, but merely from 
procraſtination, continued from day to dax. 
In 1771 he publiſhed another political pamphlet, 
entitled . Thoughts on the late Tranſactions re- 
ſpecting Falkland's Iſlands, in which, upon mate- 
rials furniſhed to him by miniſtry, and upon general 
topics expanded in his richeſt ſtyle, he ſucceſsfull 
endeavoured to perſuade the nation that it was wiſh 
and laudable to ſuffer the queſtion of right to remain 
undecided, rather than involve our country in ano- 


ther war. His deſcription of the miſeries of war in 


this pamphlet, is one of the fineſt pieces of eloquence 
in the Engliſh. language. Upon this occaſion, we 
find Johnſon laſhing the party in oppoſition with 
unbounded ſeverity, and making the fulleſt uſe of 
what he ever reckoned a moſt effectual argumentative 
inſtrument, contempt. His character of their very 
able myſterious champion, JuN1vs, is executed with 
all. the force of his genius, and finiſhed with the 
higheſt. care. He ſeems to have exulted in ſallying 


able 
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able hero, who bade defiance to © principalities 
and powers, and the rulers of this world.“ 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been long in 
intimacy with Johnſon, in the courſe of his literary 
labours, who was at once his friendly agent in 
receiving his penſion for him, and his banker in 
ſupplying him with money when he wanted it; who 
was himſelf now a Member of Parliament, and who- 
loved much to be employed in political negociation;. 
thought he ſhould do eminent ſervice, both to go- 
vernment and Johnſon, if he could be the means of 
his getting a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons. With: 
this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries: 
of the Treaſury, but the meaſure failed of ſucceſs. 

In 1971, Mr. B. gave the Doctor an account of 
his comfortable life as a married man, and a lawyer. 
in practice at the Scotch bar; invited him to Scot- 
land, and promiſed to-attend him to the Highlands,, 
and Hebrides, i 

In 1773 his only publication was an edition of 
his folio Dictionary, with additions and corrections; 
nor did he, fo far as is knovon, furniſh any produc-.. 
tions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends: 
or dependants, except the Preface to his old amanu- 
enſis Macbean's Dictionary of ancient Geography. 
His Shakſpeare, indeed, which had been received with 
high approbation by the public, and gone through: 
ſeveral editions, was this year re- publiſned by George 
Steevens, Eſq. a gentleman not only deeply ſkilled” 
in ancient learning, and of very extenſive reading in 
Engliſh literature, eſpecially the early writers, but 
at _ ſame time of acute diſcernment and elegant 
taſte. | 

On. Thurſday, April 29, 1773, Mr. B. dined” 
with Johnſon at General Oglethorpe's, where were 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 
imith, and Mr. Thrale. Mr. B. was very deſirous. 
W to 


L.. 
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ta get Dr. Johnſon abſolutely fixed. in his reſolution, 
to go with him to the Hebrides this year. | 

The cuſtom of eating dogs at Otaheite being men- 
tioned, Goldſmith obſerved, that this was alſo a 
cuſtom in China; that a dog-butcher is as common 


| there as other butcher ; and that when he walks 


abroad all the dogs fall on him. Jorxnson. „That 


is not owing to his killing dogs, Sir. I remember 


a butcher at Lichheld, whom a dog that was in the 
Houſe, where IL lived, always attacked. It is the 
ſmell of carnage: which provokes this, let the ani- 
mals he has killed be what they may.” Golp- 


sMITR. „Ves, there is a general abhorrence in 


animals at the ſigns of maſſacre. If you put a tub 
full of blood into a ſtable, the horſes are like to go 
mad.” JonhxsOoN. © I doubt that. Gol pDsMITH. 
« Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenticated.“ 

On Friday, May 7, this year, Mr. B. breakfaſted 
with him at Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. While 
alone, Mr. B. endeavoured to apologiſe for a lady 
who had been divorced from her huſband by act of 


parliament. He ſaid, that her huſband had uſed her 


very ill, had behaved brutally to her, and that ſhe 
could not continue to live with him without having. 


her delicacy contaminated; that all affection for him 


was thus deſtroyed; that the eſſence of conjugal 
union being gone, there remained only a cold form, 
a mere Civil obligation; that ſhe was in. the prime 
of life, with qualities to produce happineſs; that 
theſe ought not to be loft; and, that the gentleman 
on whoſe account ſhe was divorced had gained her 
heart while thus unhappily ſituated. When he had 
finiſhed his harangue, the Doctor gave him a proper 
check: „ My dear Sir, never accuſtom your mind 
ta mingle virtue and vice, The woman's a whore, 
and there's an end ont.“ 


| The 
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The Doctor's ſtay in Scotland was from the 18th-. 
ef Auguſt, 1773, the day on which he arrived there, 
till the 22d of November, when he ſet out on his 
return to London; and ninety- four days were never 
paſſed by any man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to 
Edinburgh, where he remained a few days, and then 
went by St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, and 
Fort Auguſtus, to the Hebrides, to viſit which was 
the principal object he had in view. He viſited the 
ies of Sky, Raſay, Col, Mull, Inchkenneth, and 
Icolmkill. He travelled through Argyleſhire by 
Inveraray, and from thence by Lochlomond and 
Dunbarton to Glaſgow, then by Loudon to Auchin- 
leck in Ayrſhire, and then by Hamilton, back to 
Edinburgh, where he again ſpent ſome time. He 
thus ſaw the four Univerſities of Scotland, its three 
principal. cities, and as much of the Highland and 
inſular life as was ſufficient for his philoſophical con- 
templation. He was reſpectfully entertained by the 
great, the learned, and the elegant, wherever he 
went; nor was he leſs delighted with the hoſpitality 
which he experienced in humbler life. 


During his ſtay at Edinburgh, after his return 
from the 8 at great pains to obtain 
information concerning Scotland; and it. appears 
from his ſubſequent letters, that he was not leſs ſoli- 
eitous for intelligence on this ſubject after his return 

to London. 55h | 
His humane forgiving diſpoſition was put to a 
pretty ftrong teſt on his return to London, by a 
liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with 
him in his abſence,. which was, to publiſh two 
volumes, entitled, Miſcellaneous and fugitive 
Pieces, which he advertiſed in the newſpapers, 
„By the Author of the Rambler.” In this col- 
leQtion, ſeveral of Dr. Johnſon's acknowledged 
5 . Writings, 
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writings, and ſeveral of his anonymous perform 
ances, and ſome which he had written for others, 
were inſerted; but there were alſo ſome in which he 
had no concern whatever. He was at firſt very 
angry, as he bad good reaſon to be. But, upon, 
conſideration of his poor friend's narrow circum- 
ſtances, and that he had only a little profit in view, 
and meant no harm, he ſoan relented, and continued 
his kindneſs to him as formerly. : | 
In the courſe of his ſelf- examination with retroſpect 
to this year, he ſeems to have been much dejected; 
for he ſays, January 1, 1774, This year has paſt 
with ſo little improvement, that I doubt whether I 
have not rather impaired than increaſed my learning.“ 
1774. He was now ſeriouſly engaged in writing 
an account of his travels in the Hebrides.. | 
The firſt effort of his pen in 1775, was, “ Pro- 
poſals for publiſhing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox,“ in three volumes quarto. In. his diary, 
January 2, is this entry: Wrote Charlotte's Pro- 
poſals. 1 | | 
As a proof that Dr. Johnſon poſſeſſed great per- 
ſonal courage, Mr. B. gives the following inſtances.. 
One day, at Mr. Beauclerk's houſe in the coun- 
try, when two large dogs were fighting, he went up 
to them, and beat. them till they ſeparated ; and at 
another time, when. told of the danger there was 
that a gun might burſt if charged with many balls, 


he put in fix or ſeven, and fired it off againſt a wall. 


Mr. Langton when ſwimming with the Doctor near 
Oxford, cautioned him againſt a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous; upon which John- 
ſon directly ſwam into it. One night he was at- 
tacked in the ſtreet by four men, to whom he would 
not yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch 

came up, and carried both him and them to the 
round-houſe, In the play-houſe at Lichfield, _ 

5 | on 
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ſon having for a moment quitted a chair which was 
placed for him between the ſide- ſcenes, a gentleman: 
took poſſeſſion of it, and when Johnſon on his return 
civilly demanded his ſeat, rudely refuſed to give it 
up; upon which Johnſon: laid hold of him, and 
toſſed him and the chair into the pit. Foote, who 
ſo ſucceſsfully revived the old comedy, by exhibiting 
living characters, had reſolved to imitate Johnſon 
on the ſtage, expecting great profits from his ridi- 
cule of ſo celebrated a man. Johnſon being in- 
formed of his intention, and being at dinner at Mr. 
Thomas Davies's the bookſeller, he aſked Mr. 
Davies “ what was the common price of an oak 
ſtick;“ and being anſwered ſix- pence, Why then, 
Sir, (ſaid he,) give me leave to ſend: your ſervant to 
purchaſe me a ſhilling one. I'Il have a double 
quantity; for I am told Foote means to take me' off, 
as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow ſhalt: 
not do it with impunity.” > Davies took care to 
acquaint Foote: of this, which effectually checked 
the wantonneſs of the mimic. Mr. Macpherſon's 
menaces made Johnſon provide himſelf with the ſame 
implement of defence; and had he been attacked, 
he would have made his corporal proweſs be felt as 
much as his intellectual. - ___ fk Ht 
His Journey to the Weſtern Hands of Scot- 
land,” is a moſt: valuable performance. It abounds. 
in extenſive philoſophical views of ſociety, and in 
ingenious ſentiments and lively deſcription. ' A con- 
ſiderable part of it, indeed, conſiſts of ſpeculations, 
which many years before he ſaw the wild regions 
which we viſited: together, probably. had employed 
his attention, though the actual ſight of thoſe ſcenes- 
undoubtedly quickened: and augmented them. Mr. 
Orme, the very able hiſtorian, agreed with Mr. B. in. 
this opinion, which he thus ſtrongly, expreſſed :— 
There are in that book thoughts, which, by long. 
| revolution, 
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revolution-in the great mind of Johnſon, have been 
formed and poliſhed like pebbles rolled in the ocean!“ 

In 1775 he publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled, «© Lax- 
ation no Tyranny; an anſwer to the Reſelutions 
and Addreſs of the American Congreſs.** 

He had long before indulged moſt unfavourable 
ſeatiments of our fellow ſubjects in America. For, 
as early as 1769, he had ſaid of them, “ They are 
a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any 
thing we allow them ſhort of hanging.” 

That this pamphlet was written at the deſire of 
thoſe who were then in power, there is no doubt; 
and, indeed, he owned that it had been reviſed and 
curtailed by ſome of them. He told Mr. B. that they 
had ſtruck out one paſſage, which was to this effect: 
That the Coloniſts could with no ſolidity argue 
from their not having been taxed while in their 
infancy, that they ſhould not now be taxed. We 
do not put a calf into the plow; we wait till he is 
an ox.“ He ſaid, They ſtruck it out either criti- 
cally, as too ludicrous, or politically, as too exaſpe- 
rating. I care not which. It was their buſineſs. 
If an architect ſays, I will build five ſtories, and the 
man who employs him ſays, I will have only three, 
the employer is to decide.” . 

His pamphlets in ſupport of the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration were.publiſhed on his own account, and he 
afterwards collected them into a volume, with the 
title of © Political Tracts, by the Author of the 
Rambler.” | 

He complained to a Right Honourable friend of 
diſtinguiſhed talents and very elegant manners, with- 
whom he maintained a long intimacy, that his pen- 
ſion having been given to him as a literary charac- 
ter, he had been applied to by adminiſtration to 
write political pamphlets ; and he was even ſo much 


irritated, that he declared his reſolution to.reſfign his 


penſion, His friend ſhewed him the * N 
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ſuch a meaſure," and he afterwards expreſſed: his gra- 
titude, and ſaid he had received good advice. To 
that friend he once ſignified a wiſh to have his pen- 
ſon ſecured to him for his life; but he neither aſked 
nor received from government any reward 'whatſo- 
ever for his political labours. - 38 
Mr. B. talked to him of the cheerfulneſs of Fleet. 
ſtreet, owing to the conſtant quick ſucceſſion of 
people which paſs through it. | pores A 
Sir, Fleet-ſtreet has a very animated appearance; 
but I think the full tide of human exiſtence is at 
Charing-croſs.” | 
Mr. B. paſſed many hours with him on the 17th 
of May, 1775, of which all his memorial.is, « much 
laughing.” It would ſeem he had that day been in 
a humour for jocularity and merriment, and -upon 
ſuch occaſions Mr. B. never knew a man laugh more 
heartily, "The high reliſh of a ſtate ſo different 
from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordi- 
nary exertions of that diſtinguiſhing faculty of man, 
which has puzzled philoſophers ſo much to explain. 
Johnſon's laugh was as remarkable as any circum- 
ſtance in his manner. It was a kind of good hu- 
moured , growl. Tom Davies deſcribed it drolly 
enough: “He laughs like a rhinoceros.” + 
Sept. 15, 1775, he ſet out on a tour to France 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the only 
time in his life that he went upon the Continent. 
« Paris is, indeed; (ſays he in a letter to Mr. B.) 
a place very different from the Hebrides, but it is to 
a haſty traveller not fo fertile of novelty, nor affords 
{o many opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend 
to tell the public any thing of a place better known 
to many of my readers than to myſelf.” Fe 
It is to be regretted, that he did not write an ac- | 
count of his travels in France; for as he is reported 
to have once ſaid, that “ he could write the Life of a 


Broomſtick,” , 
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Broomſtick, ſo, notwithſtanding ſo many former 
travellers have exhauſted almoſt every thing ſubject 
for remark in that great kingdom, his very accurate 

obſervation, and peculiar vigour of thought and 
ülluſtration, would have produced a valuable work. 
During his viſit to it, which laſted hut about two 
months, he wrote notes or minutes of What he ſaw. 
Here, ſays Mr. Boſwell, „let me not forget a 
curious anecdote, as related to me by Mr. Beauclerk, 
which I fhall endeavour to exhibit as well as I can in 
that gentleman's lively manner; and in juſtice to 
him it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnſon told me, I 
might rely both on the correctneſs of his memory, 
and the fidelity of his narrative. * When Madame 
de Boufflers Was firſt in England, (ſaid Beauclerk,) 
the was defirous to fee Johnſon; | I accordingly 
went with her to his chambers in the Temple, where 
ſhe was entertained with his converſation for ſome 
time. When our viſit was over, ſhe and I left him, 
and were got into Inner Temple-lane, when all at 
once I heard a noiſe like thunder. This was occa- 
fioned by Johnſon, who it ſeems upon a little recol- 
lection, had taken it into his head that he ought to 
Have done the honours of his literary reſidence to a 
foreign lady of quality, and eager to ſhew himfelf a 
man of gallantry, was hurrying down the ſtair- caſe 
in violent agitation. He overtook us before we 
reached the and bruſhing in between 
me and Madame de Bouffſers, ſeized her hand, and 
conducted her to her coach. His dreſs was a ruſty 
brown morning ſuit, a pair of old ſhoes by way of 
Nippers, a little ſhrivelled wig ſticking on the top of 
His head, and the ſleeves of his ſhirt and the knees of 
his breeches hanging looſe. A conſiderable crowd 


of people gathered round, and were not a little 
ſcruck dy this fingular appearance. 


In 
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In 1776, Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Boſwell took 
a trip to Oxford, where the Doctor viſited, with 
much ſatisfaction, many of his learned acquain- 
tances. From Oxford they went to Birming- 
ham ; and returned to -London by the way of 
Litchfield. bt 0 

On Monday, April 29, 1776, he and Mr, B. 
made an excurſion to Briſtol, where Mr. B. was 
entertained: with ſeeing him inquire upon the 
ſpot into the authenticity of Rowley's Poetry.“ 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous 
for Rowley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Offian, 
attended them at their inn,and with a triumphant 
air of lively fimplicity called ont, „I'll make 
Dr. Johnſon a convert.” Dr. Johnſon, at his 
defire, read aloud fome of Chatterton's fabricated 
verſes, while Catcot ſtood at the back of his chair, 


moving himſelf like a pendulum, and beating 


time with his feet, and now and then looking 
into Dr. Johnſon's face, wondering that he was 
not yet convinced. Dr. Johnſon and Mr. B, 
called on Mr. Barret, the ſurgeon, and ſaw ſome 


of the originals as they were called, which were 


executed very artificially z but from a careful in- 
ſpection of them, and a conſideration of the cir- 
cumſtances with which they were attended, they 
were quite ſatisfied of the impoſture, which, indeed, 
has been clearly demonſtrated from internal evi- 
dence, by Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Warton, and Mr. 
Malone. | 

That Johnſon was occaſionally remarkable for 
violence of temper, may be granted: but let us 
aſcertain the degree, and not let it be ſuppoſed 


that he was in a perpetual rage, and never with- 


out a club in his hand, to knock down every one 
who approached him. On che contrary, the truth 


is, that by much the greateſt part of his time he 
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was civil, obliging, nay polite, in the true ſenſe 
of the word; ſo much ſo, that many gentlemen 
who were long acquainted with him, never re- 
ceived, or even heard a ſevere expreſſion from 
him, i 

It was this year, 1776, that an Epitaph, which 
Dr. Johnſon had written for the monument of 
Dr. Goldſmith in Weſtminſter Abbey, gave oc- 
caſion to a remonſtrance to the Monarch of Liter- 
ature, | | 


THE EPITAPH:; 


OLIvARII GoLDsMITH, 
Poetz, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, 
Qui nullum ferè ſcribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit: 
Sive riſus eſſent movendi, 
| Sive lacrymæ, 
Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 
Ingenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis, 
? Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuſtus : 
Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio. 
Natus in Hibernia Forniæ Longfordienſis 
„ In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
Nov. XXIX. MDCC XXX1; 
Eblanz literis inſtitutus 
Obiit Londini, 
Fs April 1v. M DCC LxxX1v. 


Sir William Forbes, who gave Mr. B. an 
account of this circumſtance, writes to him 
thus“ I encloſe the Round Robin. This jeu 
d'eſprit took its riſe one day at dinner at our 
friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds's. All the company 
preſent, except myſelf, were friends and acquain- 

| | dance 
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tance of Dr. Goldſmith, The Epitaph, written 
for him by Dr. Johnſon, became the ſubje& of 
converſation, and various emendations were ſug- 

geſted, which it was agreed ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the Doctor's conſideration. - But the queſtion 
was, who ſhould have the courage to propoſe 
them to him? At laſt it was hinted, that there 
could be no way ſo good as that of a Round Ro- 

bin, as the ſailors call it, which they make uſe of 
when they enter into a conſpiracy, ſo as not to 
let it be known who puts his name firſt or laſt to 
the paper. This propoſition was inſtantly aſ- 
ſented to; and Dr, Barnard, Dean of Derry, now 
Biſhop of Killaloe, drew up an addreſs to Dr. 

Johnſon on the occafion, replete with wit and hu- 
mour, but which it was feared. the Do@or might. 
think treated the ſubje& with too much levity. 
Mr. Burke then propoſed the addreſs as it ſtands 
in the paper in writing; for a copy of which, 
ſee the latter part of this Abridgment. | 
„ Sir Joſhua agreed to carry it to Dr. John» 

ſon, who received it with much good humour, 
and defired Sir Joſhua to tell the gentlemen, that 
he would alter the Epitaph in any manner they 
pleaſed, as to the ſenſe of it; but he would never 

conſent to aiſgrace the walls of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
with an Engliſh inſcription. 

Mr. Boſwell, in. 1776, by an ingenious ma- 
nœuvre, contrived that Dr. Johnſon ſhould meet 
Mr. Wilkes, to dine at the houſe of a bookſeller. 
He deſcribes the Doctor's behaviour to be at firſt 
very moroſe to Wilkes; who, notwithſtanding, 
paid him ſo many little attentions, that the Doc- 
tor, at length, ſoftened into complacency, and 
freely joined him in converſation : and when he 
returned home, he obſerved to Mrs, Williams, 


2 who 
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who acted for him as houfekeeper, that he had 
ſpent a very agreeable day. + * 

In 1777, it appears from his-* Prayers and Me- 
ditations, that johnſon ſuffered much from a 
ſtate of mind “ unſettled and perplexed,” and 
from that conſtitutional gloom, which, together 
with his extreme humility and anxiety with re- 
gard to his religious ſtate, made him contemplate 
himfelf through too dark and unfavouravle a 
medium. It may be ſaid of him, that he ſaw 
God in clouds.” Certain we may be of his in- 
juſtice to himſelf in the following lamentable pa- 


'  Tagraph, which it is painful to think came from 


the contrite heart of this great man, to whoſe la- 
bours the world is fo much indebted: When 
I' ſurvey my paſt life, I diſcover nothing but a 
barren waſte of time, with ſome diſorders of body, 
and diſturbances of the mind very near to mad- 
neſs, which | hope He that made me will ſuffer 


to extenuate many faults, and excuſe many de- 


2, 


ficiencies.” But we find his devoticns in this 
year eminently fervent, and we are.comforted by 
obſerving intervals of quiet, compoſure, and 

geen: | 1 
On Eaſter-day we find the following empha- 
tick prayer: Almighty and moſt merciful Father, 
who ſeeſt all our miſeries, and knoweſt all our 
neceſſities, look down upon me, and pity me. 
Defend me from the violent incurſion of evil 
thoughts, and enable me to form and keep ſuch 
reſolutions as may conduce to the diſcharge of 
the duties which thy providence fhall appoin me; 
and ſo help me, by thy Holy Spi it, that my 
heart may ſurely there be fixed u here true j-ys 
are to be found, and that I may ſerve Thee with 
pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy 
upon me, O God have mercy upon me; 1 
an 
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and infirmities oppreſs me, terror and anxiety. 
beſet me. Have mercy upon me my Creator and 
my judge. In all perplexities relieve and free 
me; and ſo help me by thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may now ſo commemorate the death of thy Son 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as that when this 
ſhort and painful life ſhall have an end, I may, 
for his ſake, be received to everlaſting happi- 
neſs. Amen 
Mr. Steevens, whoſe generofity is well known, 
joined Dr. Johnſon in kind affiſtance to a female 
relation of Dr. Goldſmith, and defired that on 
her return to Ireland ſhe would procure authen- 
tick particulars of the life of her celebrated re · 
lation, 7 | 
In the following extract of a letter from the 
late Mr. Edward Dilly, to Mr, Boſwell, will be 
ſeen the motive which produced Dr. Johnſon's: 
Lives of the Engliſh Poets. | 
The edition of the Poets, now printing, wilt 
do honour to the Engliſh preſs, and a conciſe- 
account of the life of each author, by Dr. John- 
ſon, will be a very valuable addition, and ſtamp: 
the reputation of this edition ſuperior to any thing 
that is gone before. The firſt cauſe that gave 
riſe to this undertaking, I believe was owing to 
the little trifling edition of the Poets, printing 
by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be ſold by 
Bell, in London. Upon examining the volumes: 
which were printed, the type was found ſo ex- 
tremely ſmall, that many perſons could not read: 
them ; not only this inconvenience attended it,. 
but the inaccuracy of the preſs was very conſpi- 
cuous. Theſe reaſons as well as the idea of an 
invaſion of what we call our Literary Property, 
induced the London Bookſellers to print an ele- 
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gant and accurate edition of all the Engliſh Poets 
of reputation, from Chaucer to the preſent time. 

„ Accordingly a ſelect number of the moſt re- 
ſpectable bookſellers met on the occaſion, and, 
on conſulting together, agreed that all the propri- 
etors of -copy-right in the various Poets ſhould 
be ſummoned together ; and when their opinions 
were given, to proceed immediately on the buſi - 
neſs. Accordingly a meeting was held: conſiſt- 
ing of about forty of the moſt reſpectable book- 
ſellers of London, when it was agreed that an ele- 
gant and uniform edition of © The Englith Poets' 
ſhould be immediately printed, with a conciſe ac- 
count of the life of each author, by Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon; and that three perſons ſhould be de- 
puted to wait upon. Dr. Johnſon, to ſolicit kim 
to undertake the Lives, vis T. Davies, Strahan, 
and Cadell. The Doctor very politely under- 
took it, and ſeemed exceedingly pleaſed with 
the propoſal. As to the terms, it was left en- 
tirely to the Doctor to name his own : he men- 
tioned two hundred guineas: it was immediately 
agreed to; and a farther compliment, I believe, 

will be made him. A committee was likewiſe 
appointed to engage the beſt engravers, biz. Bar- 
tolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c. Likewiſe another 
committee for giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c. ſo that the whole will be con- 
ducted with ſpirit, and in the beſt manner, 
with reſpect to authorſhip, editorſhip, engravings, 
&c. &. My brother will give you a lift of the 
Poets we mean to give, many of which are within 
the time of the Act of Queen Anne, which Mar- 
tin and Bell cannot give, as they have no pro- 
perty in them ; the proprietors are almoſt all the 

okſellers in London of conſequence.” - _ 
A circumſtance which could not fail of being 
: very 
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very pleaſing to Johnſon, occurred this year, 1777. 
The Tragedy of “ Sir Thomas Overbury,” 
written by his early companion in London, 
Richard Savage, was brought out with alterations 
at Drury lane theatre, The Prologue to it was 
written by Mr. Richard Brindley Sheridan; in 
which, after deſcribing very pathetitally the 
wretchedneſs of | | 


— 


Ill fated Savage, at whoſe birth was giv'n ; 
No parent but the Muſe, no friend but Heav'n; 


he concluded with an elegant compliment to 
Johnſon on his D:Rionary, that wonderful per- 
formance which cannot be too often or too highl 

praiſed ; of which Mr. Harris, in his“ Philo- 
logical Inquiries,” juſtly and hberally obſerves, 
„ Such is its merit, that our language does not 
oſſeſs a more copious, learned, and valuable 
work.” The concluding lines of this Probogue 
were theſe: : 


So pleads the tale that gives to future Ames 

The ſon's misfortunes, and the parent*s crimes ; 
There ſhall his fame (if own'd tonight} ſurvive, - 
Fix'd by tbe hand that bids cur langu ge live. 


Dr, Johnfon, at an interview with Mr. Boſe 
well at Aſhbourne, in 1777, put into his hands 
the whole ſeries of his writings upon the melan- 
choly occaſion of Dr. Dodd's condemnation. In 
the firſt place he wrote Dr. Dodd's “ Speech to 
the Recorder of London,” at the Old Bailey, 
when ſentence of death was about to be pronoun» 
ced upon him | 6 Zn een 

He wrote alſo The Convict's Addreſs to hig 

N . unhappy 
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' unhappy Brethren,” a ſermon delivered by Dr. 
Dodd, in the- chapel of Newgate. 

The notes areentirely Dodd's own, and John- 
ſon's writing ends at the words, the thief whom 

he pardoned on the croſs.” What follows was. 
ſupplied by Dr. Dodd himſelf. | 

The other pieces written by Johnſon are two. 
letters, one to the Lord Chancellor Bathurſt, 
(not Lord North, as is erroneouſly ſuppoſed) and 
one to Lord Mansfield; -A Petition from Dr. 
Dodd to the King: — A Petition from Mrs. Dodd 
to the Queen; — Obſervations of ſome length in- 
ſerted in the newſpapers, on occaſion. of Earl. 
Percy's having preſented to his Majeſty a petition: 
for mercy to Dodd, ſigned by twenty thouſand 
people, but all in vain. He had alſo written a 
petition from the city of London; « but {ſaid 
he to Mr. B. with a fignificant ſmile) they 
mended it! | | 
The laſt of theſe articles which Johnſon wrote 
is Dr. Dodd's laſt folemn Declaration,” whicli 
he left with the ſheriff, at the place of execution. 

On Sunday, June 22, 1797, Dr. Dodd writes, 
begging Dr. Johnſon's aſſiſlance in framing a 
ſupplicatory letter to his Majeſty : 5 

« If his Majeſty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to ſpare me and my family the horrors 
and ignominy of a publick death, which the pub- 
lick itſelf is ſolicitous to wave, and to grant me 
in ſome filent diſtant corner of the globe, to paſs 
the remainder of my days in penitence and-prayer, 
I would bleſs his clemency and be humbled. 
This letter was brought to Dr. Johnſon when 
in church. He ſtooped down and read it, and 
wrote, when he went home, the tollowing letter 
for Dr, Dodd to the King: 


Sir, 


* 
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« May it not offend your Majeſty, that the 
moſt miſerable of men applies himſelf to your 
clemency, as his laſt hope and his laſt refuge; 
that your mercy is moſt earneſtly and humbly 
implored by a clergyman, whom your laws and 
judges have condemned to the horrour and ig- 
nominy of a publick execution. 

I confeſs the crime, and own the enormity of 
its conſequences, and the danger of its example. 
Nor have I the confidence to petition for impu- 
nity; but humbly hope, that publick ſecurity- 
may be eſtabliſhed without the ſpectacle of a 
clergyman dragged through the ſtreets, to a death 
of infamy, amidſt the deriſion of the profligate- 
and profane; and that juſtice may be ſatisfied. 
with . irrevocable exile, perpetual diſgrace, and 
hopeleſs penury. a mp 

Muy lite, Sir, has not been uſeleſs to mankind. 
I have benefited many. But my offences againſt 
God are numberleſs, and I have had little time 
for repentance, Preſerve me, Sir, by your pre- 
rogative of mercy, from the neceſſity of appearing 
unprepared at that tribunal before which Kings 
and Subjects muſt” ſtand at laſt together. Per- 
mit me to hide my guilt in ſome obſcure corner 

of a foreign country, where, if J can ever attain 
confidence to hope that my prayers will be heard, 
they ſhall be poured with all the fervour of gra- 
titude for the life and happineſs of your Majetty, 
; 1 am, Sir, . 


Your Majeſty's, &c.“ 


All applications for the Royal Mercy having 
failed, Dr. Dodd prepared himſelf for death 
and, with a warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. 
Johnſon as follows: 11 

; « June 
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June 25, Midnight. 


ACCEPT, thou great and good heart, my ear- 
neſt and fervent thanks and prayers for all thy 
benevolent and kind efforts in my behalf, — Oh. 
Dr. Johnfon ! as 1 ſought your knowledge at an 
early hour in life, would to heaven 1 had cuiti- 
vated the love and acquaintance of ſo excellent 
a man | I pray Ged moſt ſincerely to bleſs you 
with the higheſt tranſports—the infelt ſatisfation 
of humane and benevolent exertions !—And ad- 
mitted, as I truſt I ſhall be, to the realms of bliſs 
before you, I ſhall hail your arrival there with: 
tranſport, and rejoice to acknowledge that you 
was my comforter, my advocate, and my Friend, 

God be ever with you! LEON | 


Dr. Johnſon laſtly wrote to Dr. Dodd this ſo- 
lemn and ſoothing letter: | 


To the Reverend Dr. Dodd. 


4e RAR SIR, 


„THAT which is appointed to all men is. 
now coming upon you. Outward circumſtances, 
the eyes and the thoughts of men, are below 
the notice of an immortal being about to fland 
the trial for eternity, before the Supreme Judge 
of heaven and earth. Be comforted; your crime, 
morally or religiouſly conſidered, has no very deep. 
dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man's prin- 
eiples, it attacked no man's life. It involved 
only a temporary and reparable injury. Of this, 
and of all other fins, yon are earneſtly to repent ; 
and may God, who knoweth our frailty and de- 
freth not our death, accept your repentance, for 


the fake of his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


In 


* 


In requital of thoſe well- intended offices which 
you are pleaſed ſo emphatically to acknowledge, 
let me beg that you make in your devotions one 
petition for my eternal welfare. J am, dear Sir, 


| Your affectionate ſervant, 
June 26, 1777. SAM. JOoHNsoN,” 


Under the copy of this letter Mr. B. found 
written, in Johnſon's own hand, Next day, 
June 27, he was executed.“ 

To conclude this intereſting epiſode with an 
uſeful application, let us now attend to the re- 
flections of Johnſon at the end of the Occaſional 
Papers, concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
« Such were the laſt thoughts of a man whom 
we have ſeen exulting in popularity, and ſunk 

in ſhame. For his reputation, which no man 
can give to himſelf, thoſe who conferred it are to 
anſwer. Of his publick miniſtry the means of 
judging were ſufficiently attainable. He muſt be 
allowed to preach well, whoſe ſermons ſtrike his 
audience with forcible conviction. Of his life, 
thoſe who thought it confiſtent with his doctrine, 
did not originally form falſe notions. He was 
at firſt what he endeavoured to make others ; but 
the world broke down his reſolution, and he in 
time ceaſed to exemplify his own inſtructions. 

Let thoſe who are tempted to his faults, trem- 
ble at his puniſhment ; and thoſe whom he im- 
preſſed from the pulpit with religious ſentiments, 
endeavour to confirm them by conſidering the 
regret and ſelf-abhorrence with which he re- 
viewed in priſon his deviations from rectitude. 

When ſome of Dr. Dodd's pious friends were 
trying to conſole him by ſaying that he was go- 
ing to leave a wretched world,” he had ho- 
neſty enough not to join in the cant ;—* No, 

no, 
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no, (ſaid he,) it has been a very agreeable world 
to me.“ Johnſon on hearing this ſaid, “ re- 
ſpect Dodd for thus ſpeaking the truth; for, to 
be ſure, he had for ſeveral years enjoyed a life 
of great voluptuouſneſs 
Dodd's city friends ſtood by him ſo, that a 
thouſand pounds were ready to be given to the 
gaoler, if he would let him eſcape. Dr. Johnſon 
knew a friend of Dodd's who walked about 
Newgate for ſome time on the evening beforc 
the day of his execution, with five hundred 
pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid to any of 
the turnkeys who could get him out: but it was 
too late; for he was watched with much circum- 
ſpection. He faid Dodd's friends had an image 
of him made of wax, which Was to have been 
left in his place; and he believed it was carried 
into the priſon, | 1 | 
Mr. B. wiſhing to be ſatisfied what degree of 
truth there was in a ſtory which a friend of John- 
ſon's and his had told to his diſadvantage, Mr. 
B. mentioned it to him in direct terms; and it 
was to this effect; That a gentleman who had 
lived in great intimacy with him, ſhewn him 
much kindneſs, and even relieved him from a 
ſpunging houſe, having afterwards fallen into bad 
circumſtances, was one day, when Johnſon was 
at dinner with him, ſeized for debt, and carried 
to priſon; that Johnſon ſat ſtill undiſturbed, and 
went on eating and drinking; upon which the 
gentleman's ſiſter who was preſent, could not ſup- 
preſs her indignation : + What, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) 
are you ſo unfeeling, as not even to offer to go 
to.my brother in his diftreſs ; you who have been 
ſo much obliged to him?” And that Johnſon 
anſwered, < Madam, 1 owe him no obligation; 
what he did for me he would have done for a dog.” 
tt | Johnſon 
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Johnſon aſſured Mr. B. that the ſtory was ab- 
ſolutely falſe; but like a man conſcious of being 
in the 3 12 and deſirous of completely vindicat- 
ing himſelf from ſuch a charge, he did not arro- 
gantly reſt on a mere denial, and on his general 
character, but proceeded thus to Mr. B.—“ Sir, 
J was very intimate with that gentleman, and 
was once relieved by him from an arreſt ; but I 
never was preſent when he was arreſted, never 
knew that he was arreſted, and I believe he never 
was in difficulties after the time when he relieved 
me. I loved him much; yet in talking of his 
general character, 1 may have ſaid, though I do 
not remember that I ever did ſo, that as his 
generoſity proceeded from no principle, but was 
a part of his profuſion, he would do for a dog 
what he would do for a friend : but I never ap- 
plied this remark to any particular inſtance, and 
certainly not to his kindneſs to me. If a pro- 
fuſe man, who does not value his money, and 
gives a large ſum to a whore, gives half as much, 
or an equally large ſum to relieve a friend, it 
cannot be eee as virtue. This was all that 
I could fay of that gentleman ; and, it ſaid at all, 
it muſt have been faid after his death, Sir, I 
would have gone to the world's end to relieve 
him. The remark about the dog, if made by 
me, was ſuch a fally as might eſcape one when 
painting a man highly.” | 

In 1778, Johnſon gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigour of his mind in all its fa- 
culties, whether memory, judgment or imagi- 
| nation, was not in the leaſt abated ; for this year 
| came out the firſt four volumes of his Prefaces, 
| biographical and critical, to the moſt eminent 
| of the Engliſh Poets, publiſhed by the. book- 
ſellers of London, The remaining volumes came 
| | OCs out 
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out in the year 1780. The Poets were ſelected 
by the ſeveral bookſellers who had the honorary 
copy-right, which is {till preſerved among them 
by mutual compact, notwithſtanding the deciſion 
of the Houſe of Lords againſt the perpetuity of 
Literary Property. We have his own authority, 
that by his recommendation the poems of Black- 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were added 
to the collection. CE 

On Friday, March 20, Mr. B. found him at 
his own houſe, ſitting with Mrs. Williams, and 
was informed that the room formerly allotted to 
him was now appropriat2d to a charitable purpoſe; 
Mrs. Deſmoulins“, her daughter, and a Miſs 


- Carmichael, being all lodged in it. Such was 


his humanity, and ſuch his generoſity, that Mrs, 
Deſmoulins herſelf told Mr, B. he allowed her 
half a glinea a week. Let it be remembered, 
that this was above a twelfth part of his penſion, 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his 
life very remarkable. Mr. Howard of Litchfield, 
at whoſe father's houſe Johnſon had in his early 
years been kindly received, told Mr. B. that 
when he was a boy at the Charter-Houſe, his 
father wrote to him to go and pay a viſit to Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, which he accordingly did, and 


found him in an upper room, of poor appearance. 


Johnſon received him with much courteouſneſs, 


and talked a great deal to him, as to a ſchool- boy, 


of the courſe of his education, and other parti - 
culars. When he afterwards came to know and 
underſtand the high character of this great man, 


he recolle&ed his condeſcenſion with wonder. 


He added, that when he was going away, Mr. 
Johnſon preſented him with half a guinea; and 


Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnſog's godfather, and widow of 


this, 


Mr. Defmoulins, a writing - maſter. 
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this, ſaid Mr. Howard, was at a time when he 
72 ably had not another. 

Tom Davies had now anbei failed i in 

hip circumſtances, and was much iadebted to 
Dr. Johnſon's kindneſs for obtaining for him 
many alleviations of his diſtreſs. Johnſon 
blamed his folly in quitting the ſtage, by which 
he and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. 
Mr. B. told the Doctor he believed it was "owe 
to Churchill s attack upon him ; B 


He mouths a ſertence as. curs mouth 2 9 N 


* 
12 


Johnſon replied, “ I believe ſo too, Sir. But what 
a man is he who is to be driven from the ſtage b 

a line ? Another line would have driven him 

from his ſhop.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies was bn to hive a be · 
_ nefit, at Drury-lane theatre, as ſome relief to his 
unfortunate circumſtances. 'Dr. Johnfon, Mr. 
Boſwell, and their friends, were all warmly inter- 
eſted for his ſucceſs, and had contributed to- 
wards it. However, they thought there was no 


harm in — : when he could not be 


hurt by it. propoſed that he ſhould be 
brought e on to Kia a Prologue upon the occa- 
ſion; and began to mutter fragments of what 
it might be: as, that when now grown old, he 

was obliged to cry, Poor Tom's a-cold ; hat 
he own 74 had been driven from the ſtage by 
a Churchill, but that this was no diſgrace, for 
a Churchill had beat the French that he had 
been ſatyriſed as “ mouthing a ſentence as curs 
mouth a bone,” but he was now glad of a bone 


to pick, —* Nay, (faid Johnſon,) [ would have 
him to ſay, 


Mad Tom | is come to ſee 1 world again, ; 


M 2 ; Gold- 


x 


— 
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Goldſmith being: mentioned one day, Johnſon 
obſerved that it was long before his merit came 
to be acknowledged. That he once complained 
to him, in ludicrous terms of diſtreſs, When- 
ever J write any thing, the publick make a point 
to know nothing about it:“ but that his Tra- 
veller” brought him into high reputation. 

Johnſon (now in his ſeventieth year) ſaid, 
« It is a man's own fault, it is from want of 
uſe, if his mind grows torpid in old age.” 

This ſeaſon, 1778, there was a whimfical faſhion 
in the newſpapers of applying Shakſpeare's words 
to deſcribe living people well known in the world; 
which was done under the title of Modern 
Characters from Shakſpear ;” many of which were 
admirably adapted. The fancy took ſo much, 
than, they were afterwards collected into a pam- 
phlet. Somebody ſaid to Johnſon, that he had 
not been in thoſe characters. Yes (faid he) 1 
have. I ſhould have been ſorry to be left out.” 
He then repeated what had been applied to him, 


| I maſt torrow GARAGANTUA's mouth, 
On Sunday April 12, 1778, Mr. B. found him 
at home — dinner; Dr. Dodd's poem en- 
titled “Thoughts in Priſon,” was lying upon his 
table. Mr. B. was deſirous to hear ſohnſon's 
opinion of it: to Mr. B. 's ſurprize, he told him 
he had not read a line of it. Mr. B. took up 
the book and read a paſlage to him. Johnſon. 
Pretty well, if you are previouſly diſpoſed to 
like them.” Mr. B. read another paſſage with 
which he was better pleaſed. He then took the 
book into his own hands, and having looked 
at the prayer at the end-of it, he ſaid, What 
evidence 1s there that this was compoſed ws” 
SD | cfoxe 
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before he ſuffered, I do not believe it.” He then 
read aloud where he prays for the King, &c. and 
obſerved, Sir, do you think that a man the 
night before he is to be hanged cares for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of a royal family? Though he may have 
compoſed this prayer then. A man who has 
been canting all his life may cant to the laſt. 
And yet a man who has been refuſed a pardon 
after ſo much petitioning, would hardly be praying 
thus fervently for the King.“ | 

Johnſon had a noble ambition floating in his 
mind, and had undoubtedly, often ſpeculated on 
the poſſibility of his ſuper-eminent powers being 
rewarded in- this great and liberal country by the 
higheſt honours of the ſtate, Sir William Scott, 
upon the death of the late Lord Litchfield, who 
was Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, ſaid 
to Johnſon, „What a pity it is, Sir, that you 
did not follow the profeſſion of the law! You. 
might have been Lord Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, and attained to the dignity of the peerage ; 
and now that the title of Litchfield, your native 
city, is extinct, you might have had it.“ Johnſon 
upon this, ſeemed much agitated ; and, in an 
angry tone, exclaimed, «© Why will you vex me 
by ſuggeſting this, when it is too late?“ 

But he did not repine at the proſperity of others. 
The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Courte- 
nay, that when Mr. Edmund Burke ſhewed John- 
fon his fine houſe and lands near Beaconsfield, 
Johnſon coolly ſaid, * Non equidem invideo ; miror 
mapis.” N 8 1 | N 

This year, 1778, the Reverend Mr. Horne 
publifhed his“ Letter to Mr. Dunning, on the 
Engliſh Particle ;” Johnſon read it, and though 
not treated in it with ſufficient reſpect, he had 
candour enough to ſay to Mr. Seward, Were 
> $99. en 
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1 to make a new edition of my DiQionary, I 
would adopt ſeveral of Mr. Horne's etymologies; 
I hope they did not put the dog in the pillory 
for his libel, he has too much literature for that.“ 
In the ſummer of the year 1778, Dr. John- 
ſon went down to the Camp at Warley, and he 
ſtaid there about a week: the ſcene appeared, not- 
withitanding a great degree of ill health that he 
ſeemed to labour under, to intereſt and amuſe 
him. Fe fate, with a patient degree of attention, 
to obſerve. the proceedings of a regimental court- 
martial, that happened to be called in the time 
of his ſtay, and one night as late as at eleven 
oO'clock, he accompanied the Major of the regi- 
ment in geing what are ſtyled the Rounds, 
where he might obſerve the forms of viſiting the 
guards, for the ſeeing that they and their 
tentries ate ready in their duty on their ſeveral 
poſts. He took occaſion to converſe at times 
on military topicks. j 
On one cccaſion when the regiment were go- 
ing through their exerciſe, he went quite cloſe to 
the men, at one of the extremities of it, and 
watched all their practices atientively ; and when 
he came away, his remark was, The men indeed 
do load their muſquets and fire with wonderful 
celerity.“ He was likewiſe particular in requiring 
to know, what was the weight of the muſquet 
balls in uſe, and within what diſtance they might 
be expected to take effect when fired off. 
In walking among the tents, and obſerving the 
d fference between thoſe of the officers and pri- 
vate men, he ſaid that the ſuperiority of accom- 
madation of the better conditions of life, to that 
of the inferior ones, was never exhibited to him 
in ſo diſtinct a view. The civilities paid to him 
in the camp were, from the gentlemen of the 
Lincolnſhire regiment, one of the officers 5 
e | which 
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which accommodated him with a tent in which 
he ſlept; and from General Hall, who very cour- 
teopiſly invited him to dine with him, where he 


appeared to be very well pleaſed with his enter- 
tainment, and the civilities he received on the 


part of the General; the attention likewiſe of 
the General's aid-de camp, Captain Smith, ſeemed 
to be very welcome to him, as appeared by their 
engaging in a great deal of diſcourſe together. 
The Gentlemen of the Eaſt York regiment like- 
wiſe on being informed of his coming, ſolicited 
his company at dinner, but by that time he had 
fixed his departure, ſo that he could not comply 
with the invitation. . 7; 

In 1779, Dr. Johnſon, proceeded at intervals, in 
writing his“ Lives of the Poets“ 

The Doctor ſometimes employed himſelf in 
chymiſtry, ſometimes in watering and pruning a 
vine, and ſometimes in ſmall experiments, at 
which thoſe who may ſmile, ſhould recolle& that 
there are moments which admit of being ſoothed 
only by trifles. anal; 3 apa . 

In 1780 the world was kept in impatience for 
the completion of his Lives of the Poets,” upon 
which he was employed fo far as liis indolence 
allowed him to labour. TT 

In May this year, Mr, Boſwell, then at Edin- 
burgh, received the following letter from Mr. 
Langton.. NET IE Fg OS 1 
The melancholy information you have re- 
ceived concerning Mr. Beauclerk's death is true. 
Had his talents been directed in any ſufficient 
degree as they ought, I have always been flrongly 
of opinion, that they were calculated to make an 
illuſtrious figure; and that opinion as it had been 
in part formed by Dr. Johnſon's judgment, re- 
ceives more and more confirmation by hearing, 
Sts. 249 . | what, 
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what, fince his death, Dr. Johnſon has ſaid con- 
cerning them; a few evenings ago, he was at 
Mr. Veſey's, where Lord Althorpe, who was one 
of a numerous company there, addreſſed Dr. 
Johnſon on the ſubje& of Mr. Beauclerk's death, 
ſaying, Our Club has had a great loſs fince we 
met laſt.” He replied. A lots, that perhaps the 
whole nation could not repair !* The Doctor 
then went on to ſpeak of his endowments, and 
particularly extolled the wonderful eaſe with which 
he uttered what was highly excellent. He ſaid, 
that no man ever was ſo free when he was going 
to ſay a good thing, from a look that expreſſed 
that it was coming; or when he had ſaid it, 
from a look that expreſſed that it had come. 
At Mr. Thrale's, ſome days before, when we 
were talking on the ſame ſubject, he ſaid, referring 
to the ſame idea of his facility, That Beauclerk's 
talents were thoſe which he had felt himſelf more 
diſpoſed to envy, than thoſe of any whom he 


* 


had known.“ 1 bl 

« At the evening I have ſpoken of above, at Mr. 
Veſey's, you would have been much gratified, 
as it exhibited an inſtance of the high impor- 
tance in which Dr. Johnſon's character is held, 
I think even beyond any | ever before was wit- 
neſs to. The company conſiſted chiefly of ladies, 
among whom were the Ducheſs- Dowager of 
Portland, the Ducheſs of Beaufort, whom | ſup- 
poſe from her rank, I muſt name before her mo- 
ther Mrs. Boſcawen, and her elder ſiſter Mrs. 
Lewſon, who was likewiſe there; Lady Lucan, 
Lady Clermont, and others of note both for their 
ſtation and underſtandings. Among the gentle- 
men were, Lord Althorpe, whom I have before 
named, Lord Macartney, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Lord Lucan, Mr. Wraxal, whoſe'book you have 
I 7 probably 
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probably ſeen, *The Tour to the Northern Parts of 


. % 
Zur ope; a very agreeable ingemous man; Dr, 


Warren, Mr. Pepys, the Maſter. in Chancery, 
whom I believe you know, and Dr Barnard 
the Provoſt of Eton. As ſoon as Dr. Johnſon 
was come in and had taken a chair, the company 
began to collect round him till they became not 


leis than ſour or five deep; thoſe behind ſtanding, 


and liſtening over the heads of thoſe that were 
fitting neaf him. The converſation. for ſome 
time was chiefly . between Dr. Johnſon and the 
Proyoſt of Eton, while the others contributed 
occaſionally their remarks. Without attempting 
to detail the particulars of the converſation, 
which perhaps if I did, I ſhould ſpin my account 
out to a tedious, length, I thought, my dear Sir, 
this general account of the reſpe& with which 
our valued friend was attended to, might be 
aecep table... a F325 591 
Of the amen tumult in 1780, Dr. 


Johnſon has given the following conciſe, lively, 


and juſt account, in his Letters to Mrs. Thrale.“ 

On Friday the good Proteſtants met in St. 
George's Fields, at the ſummons of Lord George 
Gordon, and marching to Weſtminſter, inſulted 
the Lords and Commons, who all ' bore it with 
great tamenefs. At night the outrages began by 


4be demolition of the maſs-houſe by Lincoln's- 


Inn. [4.37 234-354 1 $ 

«* An exact journal of a week's defiance of go- 
verament 1. cannot give you. On Monday, Mr, 
Strahan, who had been inſulted, ſpoke to Lord 
Mansfield, who had I think been inſulted too, of 
the licentiouſneſs of the populace! ;; and. his Lord- 
hip treated it as a. very flight irregularity- On 
Tueſday night they pulled down Fielding's 
houſe, and burnt his goods in the ſtreet. wy + 

Ta” ia 
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had gutted on Monday Sir George Savile's houſe, 
but the building was ſaved. On Tueſday even- 
ing, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to New- 
gate to demand their companions who had been 
ſeized demoliſhing the chapel, The keeper could 
not releaſe them but by the Mayor's permiſſion, 


which he went to afk; at his return he found 


all the priſoners releaſed, and Newgate in a blaze. 
They then went to Bloomſbury, and faſtened 
upon Lord Mansfield's houſe, which they pulled 
down ; and as for his goods they totally burnt 
them. They have fince gone to Caen-wood, but 
a' guard was there before them. They plundered 
ſome papiſts, I think, and burnt a Maſs-houſe 
in Moorfields the ſame night, 


On Wedneſday I walked with Dr. Scot to 
look at Newgate, and found it in ruins with 


the fire yet glowing. As I went by, the Pro- 


' teſtants were plundering the Seffions houſe at 
the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, a 
hundred; but they did their work at leiſure, in 


full ſecurity, without ſetitinels, without trepida- 
tion, as men lawfully employed, in full day. 


Such is the cowardice of a commercial place. Cn 


NV ednefday they broke open the Fleet, and the 
King's-bench, and the Marſhallea, and, W ood- 
ſtreet Compter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
releaſed all the priſoners “ 


„At night they ſet fire to the Fleet, and to the 


King's-bench, znd ] know not how many other 


places; and one might ſee the glare of confla- 
gration fill the ſky from many parts. The fight 
was dreadful.” Some people were threatened : 
Mr. Strahan adviſed me to take care of myſelf. 
Such a time of terror you have been happy in 
hot leon, fd — WV ⁊ Moy! 
le King faid in council, That the magi- 
| ſtrates 
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ſtrates had not done their duty, but that he 
would do his on; and a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, directing us to keep our ſervants within 
doors, as the peace was now to be preſerved by 
force. The foldiers were ſent out to different 
arts, and the town is now at quiet. 

Ihe ſoldiers are ſtationed ſo as to be every 
where within eall; there is no longer any, body 
of rioters, - and, the individuals are haunted to 
their holes, and led to priſon; Lord George 
was laſt night ſent to the Tower, Mr. John 
Wilkes was this day in my neighbourhood, to 
ſeize the publiſhers of a ſeditious 0 

<« Several chapels have been deſtroyed, and ſes 
veral inoffenſive Papiſts have been plundered ; 
but the high ſport was to burn the gaols. T his 
was a good rabble trick. The debtors and the 
ee were all ſet at liberty; but of the 
criminals, as has always happened, many are al- 
ready re-taken ; and two pirates have ſurren- 
dered themſelves, and it is W that they | 
will be pardoned, 

„Government now acts again with its proper 
force; and we are all again under the protection 
of the King and the Law. I thought that it 
would be agreeeble to you and my maſter to have 
my teſtimony to the publick ſecurity: and that 
you would ſleep more quietly when L. told you 
that you are ſafe. 

There has, indeed, been an nib panick, 
from which the King was the firſt that recovered. 
Without the concurrence of his miniſters, or 
the aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, he put the 
ſoldiers in motion, and ſaved the town from ca- 
lamities, ſuch a rabble's government muſt natu- 
rally produce. 


The publick has eſcaped a very heavy calamity. 


= „ 
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The rioters attempted the Bank on Wedneſday 


night, but in no great number, and like other 


thieves with no great reſolution. Jack Wilkes 


| headed the party that drove them away. It is 


agreed, that if they had ſeized the Bank on 
Tueſday, at the height of the panick, when no 
refiſtance had been prepared, they might have car- 
ried irrecoverably away whatever they had found. 
Jack, who was always zealous for order and de- 
cency, declares, that if he be truſted with power, 
he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, 
however, naw no longer any need of heroiſm 
or bloodſhed, no blue ribband is any longer 
worn.“ 8 * 8 dy 


On his birth day, Johnſon has this note, « [ 


am now beginning the ſeventy-ſecond year of my 


life, with more ſtrength of body, and greater vi- 
gour of mind, than I think is common at that 
age.” But ſtill he complains of ſleepleſs nights 
and idle days, and forgetfulneſs, or negle& of re- 
ſolutions. He thus pathetically expreſles himſelf, 
« Surely 1 ſhell not ſpend my whole life with 
my own total diſapprobation.“ 1 

In 1781, he at laſt completed his “ Lives of 
the Poets, of which he gives this account: 


Some time in March I finiſhed the Lives of 


the Poets, which 1 wrote in my uſual way, di- 


Hetorily and haſtily, unwilling to work, and 


working with vigour and haſte.” In a memo- 
randum previous to this, he ſays of them: 
„Written I hope in ſuch a manner as may 


tend to the promotion of piety,” 


Mr. Thrale's death, which happened on the 4th 
of April, 1781, was a very eſſential loſs to John- 
ſon, who, although he did not foreſee all that 
afterwards happened, was ſufficiently convinced 


mat the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family at- 


forded 
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forded him would now in a great meaſure ceaſe. 
He, however, continued to ſhew a kind atten- 
tion to his widow and children as long as it was 
acceptable : and he took upon him with a very 
earneſt concern, the office of one of his execu- 
tors, the importance of which ſeemed greater than 
uſual to him, from his circumſtances having been 
always ſuch that he had ſcarcely any ſhare in the 
real buſineſs of life. His friends of the Club 
were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made 
a liberal proviſion for him for his life, which, 
as Mr. Thrale left no ſon, and a very large 
fortune, it would have been bighly to his 
honour to have done; and conſidering Dr. John- 
ſon's age, could not have been of long duration : 
but he bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, 
which was the legacy given to each of his ex- 
ecutors. Mr. B. could not but be ſomewhat di- 
verted by hearing Johnſon talk in a pompous 
manner of his new office, and particularly of the 
concerns of the brewery, which it was at laſt re- 
ſolved ſhould be ſold. Lord Lucan tells a very good 
ſtory, which, if not preciſely exact, is certainly 
characteriſtical: that when the ſale of Thrale's 
brewery was going forward, Johnſon appeared 
buſtling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his 
rata bots like an exciſeman; and on bein 
aſked what he really conſidered to be the value 
of the property which was to be diſpoſed of, 
anſwered, © We are not here to ſell a parcel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing. 
rich, beyond the dreams of avarice.“ | 
At a city dinner where were preſent, Mr, 
Wilkes, Dr. Beattie, and Mr. Boſwell, the Doc- 
tor gave an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a 
woman of the town, who, with ſome eccentrick 
talents and much „ forced herſelf upon 


his 
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his fcquaintance. « Ret (ſaid he) wrote her 
own Life in verſe, which ſhe brought to me, 
wiſhing that I would furniſh her with a Preface 
to it (laughing). I uſed to ſay of her, that ſhe 
was generally flut and drunkard—occafionally, 
whore and thief. She had, however, genteel 
lodgings, a ſpinnet on which ſhe played, and a 
boy that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was 
taken up on a charge of ſtealing a counterpane, 
and tried at the Old-Bailey. Chief Juſtice 
. who loved a wench, ſummed up favor- 
ably, and ſhe was acquitted. After which, Bet 
ſaid, with a gay and | ſatisfied air, Now that 
the counterpane is my own, I ſhall make a pet- 
ticoat of it.“ F 
. He told his friends that he had in one day 
written ſix ſheets of a tranſlation from the French, 
adding, 1 ſhould be glad to ſee it now. I 
with that I had copies of all the pamphlets 
written againſt me, as it is ſaid Pope had. Had I 
known that I ſhould make ſo much noiſe in 
' the world, I ſhould have been at pains to col- 
le& them, I believe there is hardly a day in 
which there is not ſomething about me in the 
news papers.“ | 5 
The following curious anecdote is from Dr. 
Burney's own words. Dr. Burney related to 
Dr. Johnſon the partiality which his writings 
had excited in a friend of Dr. Burney's, the late 
Mr. Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the 
name of the Phils/opher of Maſſingham ; who, 
from the Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, 
and long before the author's fame was eſtabliſhed 
by the Nidionary itſelf, or any other work, had 
conceived ſuch a reverence for him, that he ur- 
gently begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover 


of the firſt letter he had received from him, as 
a relick 
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a relick of ſo eftimable a writer. This was in 
1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burney viſited Dr. 
Johnſon at the Temple in London, where he 
had then chambers, he happened to arrive there 
before he was up, and being ſhewn into the 
room where he was to breakfaſt, finding himſelf 
alone, he examined the contents of the apartment, 
to try whether he could undiſcovered ſteal any 
thing to ſend to his friend Bewley, as another 
relick of the admirable Dr. Johnſon, But find- 
ing nothing better to his purpoſe, he cut ſome 
briſtles off his hearth-broom,. and incloſed them 
in a letter to his country enthuſiaſt, who received 
them with due reverence. . The Doctor was ſo 
ſenſible of the honour done him by a man of 
genius and ſcience, to whom he was an utter 
{tranger, hat he ſaid to Dr. Burney, * Sir, there 
is no man poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt portion of 
modeſty, but muſt be flattered with the admi- 
ration of ſuch a man. I'll give him a fet of my 
Lives, if he will do me the honour to accept of 
them.” In this he kept his word ; and Dr. Burne 
had not only the pleaſure. of gratifying his friend 
with a preſent more worthy of his acceptance 
than the ſegment from the hearth-broom, but 
ſoon after of introducing him to Dr. Johnſon 
himſelf, in Bolt- court, with whom he had the 
ſatis faction of converſing a conſiderable time not 
a fortnight before his death, which happened in 
St. Martin's ſtreet, during his viſit to Dr. Bur- 
ney, in the houſe where the great Sir Iſaac 


- 


Newton had lived and died before.“ 

In autumn 19781, he went to Oxford, Bir- 
mingham, Lichaeld, and Aſhbourne, for which 
very good reaſons might be given, in the con- 
jectural yet poſitive manner of writers, who 
are proud to account for every. event which 
? N 2 they 
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they relate. He himſelf however ſays, * The 
motives of my journey I hardly know, I omit. 
ted it laſt year, and am not willing to miſs it 
again.“ Fut ſome good conſiderations ariſe, 
amongſt which is the kindly recollection of Mr. 
Hector, ſurgeon, at Birmingtam. © Hector is 
likewiſe an old friend, the only companion of 
my childhood that paſſed through the ſchool with 
me. We have always loved one another; per- 
baps we may be made better by ſome ſerious 
converſation, of which however 1 have no diſ- 
tin& hope.” | | 
He ſays too, © At Lichfield, my native place, 
I hope to ſhew a good example by frequent 
attendance on publick worſhip.” _ 
In 1782, his complaints increaſed, and the 
hiſtory of his life for this year is little more 
than a. recital of the variations of his illneſs, in 
the midft of which, however, it will appear from 
his letters, that the powers of his mind were in 
no degree impaired. . » 
At a time when he was leſs able than he had 
once been to ſuſtain a ſhock, he was ſuddenly 
deprived of Mr. Levett, which he thus commu- 
nicated to Dr. Lawrence. > 


40 su R, f ne x 
OUR old friend, Mr: Leyett, who was laſt 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. 
The man who lay in the fame room, hearing an 
uncommon' noiſe, got up and tried to make him 
ſpeak, but without effect. He then called Mr. 
older, the apothecary, who though when he 
came he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood, So: has ended the long 
life of a very uſeful and very blameleſs man, 
Is am, Sir, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
n. 17, 1782. SAM. JOHNSON. 
n * Such 


Levett, that he honoured his memo 
following verſes: 
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Such was Johnſon's affectionate regard for 


Condemn'd to Hope's deluſive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By ſudden blaſt or flow decline, 


Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


Well try'd through many a varying year, 
See LEVETT to the grave deſcend ; 
Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 


Vet ſtill he fills Affection's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind; 
Nor, lettered arrogance, deny 
The praiſe to merit unreſin'd. 


When fainting Nature call'd for aid, 
And hov'ring Death prepar'd the blow 

His vigorous remedy diſplay'd | 
The power of att without the ſhow, 


In Miſery's darkeſt caverns known, 
His ready help was ever nigh, | 
Where hopeleſs Anguiſh pours his groan, 
And lonely Want retir'd to die. 


No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gains diſdain'd by pride 
The modeſt wants of ev*ry day 
The toil of ev'ry day ſupply*d. 
His virtues walk'd their narrow round, | 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 
And ſure the Eternal Maſter found 
His ſingle talent well employ'd, 


The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh, 


* KN 3 8 
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Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his ſoul the neareſt way. 


In one of his regiſters of this year, there oc- 
curs the following curious paſlage : Jan. 20, 
The miniſtry is diſſolved. T prayed with Fran- 


cis, and gave thanks.“ It has been the ſubject 


of diſcuſſion, whether there are two diſtinct par- 
ticulars mentioned here, or that we are to un- 
derſtand the giving of thanks to be in conſe- 
quence of the diilolution of the miniſtry. In 
ſupport of the laſt of theſe conjectures, may be 
urged his mean opinion of that miniſtry, which 
bas frequently appeared in the courſe of this 
work ; and it Hy care confirmed by what he 
{aid on the ſubject to Mr. Seward: ' I am glad 
the miniftry is removed. Such a bunch of im- 
becillity never diſgraced a country, If they ſent 
a meſſenger into the City to take up a printer, 
the meſſenger was taken up inſtead of the printer, 
and committed by the ſitting Alderman. If they 
ſent one army to the relief of another, the firſt 
army was defeated and taken before the ſecond 
arrived, I will not fay what they did was always 
wrong; but it was always done at a wrong 
time.” | 

March 20, 1782, he thus writes to Captain 
Langton, then at Rocheſter. | 

« Of my life, from the time we laſt parted, 
the hiſtory is mournful. The ſpring of laſt year 
deprived me of Thrale, a man whoſe eye for 


fifteen years had ſcarcely been turned upon me 


but with reſpe& or tenderneſs ; for ſuch another 
friend, the genera] courſe of human things will 


not ſuffer man to hope. I paſſed the ſummer 


at Streatham, but there was no Thrale : and 
| having 
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having idled away the ſummer with a weakly 
body and neglected mind, I made a journey to 
Staffordſhire on the edge of winter. The ſeaſon 
was dreary, I was ſickly, and found the friends 
ſickly whom I] went to ſee. After a ſorrowful 
ſojourn, I returned to a habitation - poſleſſed for 
the preſent by two fick women, where my dear 
old friend, Mr, Levett, to whom as he uſed to 
tell me, I owe your acquaintance, died a few 
weeks ago, ſuddenly in his bed; there paſſed not 
1 believe, a minute between health and death. 
At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was muſing in 
my chamber, I thought with uncommon earneſt- 
neſs, that however I might alter my mode of life, 
or whitherſoever I might remove, I would en- 
deavour to retain Levett about me; in the morn- 
ing my ſervant brought me word that Levett was 
called to another ſtate, a ſtate for which, I think, 
he was not unprepared, for he was very uſeful to 
the poor. How much ſoever | valued him, I now 
wiſh that I had valued him more. 
I am, dear Sir, your humble ſervant, 
11 | | SAM, JOHNSON.” 
In June 1782 he thus writes to Mr. Boſwell at 
Edinburgh. This year has afflicted me with a 
very irkſome and ſevere diforder. My reſpi- 
ration has been much impeded, and much blood 
has been taken away. I am now haraſſed by a 
catarrhous cough, from which my purpoſe is to 
ſeek relief by change of air; and I am, therefore, 
preparing to go to Oxford.“ RT 
In Auguſt he ſays, © This year has been ve 

heavy. From the middle of January to the mid- 
dle of June I was battered by one diſorder after 
another; I am now very much recovered, and 
hope ſtill to be better. | 


in September he writes to Mrs, Boſwell ; 
9 have 
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4 have not often received fo much pleaſure as 
from your invitation to Auchmleck. The jour- 
ney thither and back is, indeed, too great for the 
latter part of the year; but if my health were 
fully recovered, I would ſuffer no little heat and 
cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me from 

ou. I am, indeed, not without hope of ſeeing 
Auchinleck again, but to make 1t a pleafatit place 
I muſt fee its lady well, and briſk, and airy. 

In December he again writes to Mr. B. Hay- 
ing paſſed almoſt this whole year in a ſucceſſion 
of diforders, I went in October to Brighthelmſton, 
whither I came in a ſtate of ſo much weakneſs, 
that I reſted four times in walking between the 
inn and the lodging. By phyſic and abſtinence I 
grew better, and am now reaſonably eaſy, though 
ata great diftance from health. I am afraid, 
however, that health begins, after ſeventy, and 
often long before, to have a meaning different 
from that which it had at thirty. But it is cul- 
pable to murmur at the eſtabliſhed order of the 
creation, as it is vain to oppole it. He that lives, 
muſt grow old, and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to thank for the infhrmities 

of old age. | | 
The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very 
material alteration upon Johnſon, with reſpect to 
his reception in that family. The manly au- 
thority of the huſband no longer curbed the 
lively exuberance of the lady; and as her vanity 
had been fully gratified, by having the Coloſſus 
of Literature attached to her for many years, ſhe 
gradually became lefs affiduous to pleaſe him. 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalf often at Sir Jo- 
 ſhua Reynolds's, and other places, and was a good 
deal with him at Brighthelmſton this autumn, be- 
ing pleaſed at once with his excellent table and 


animated converſation, Mr. Metcalf ſhewed 
| him 
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him great reſpe&, and ſent him a note that he 
might have the uſe of his carriage whenever he 
pleaſed. Johnſon (3d October, 1782,) returned 
this polite anſwer :—* Mr. Johnſon is very much 
obliged by the kind offer of the carriage ; but he 
has no deſire of uſing Mr. Metcalfe's carriage, 
except when he can have the pleaſure of Mr. 
Metcalfe's company.” Mr. Metcalfe could not 
but be highly pleaſed that his company was thus 
valued by Johnſon, and he frequently attended 
him in airings. They alſo went together to Ci- 
renceſter, and they viſitted Petworth and Cows 
dery, the venerable ſeat of the Lords Montacute, 
« Sir (faid Johnſon,) I ſhowld like to ſtay here 
four-and- twenty hours. We ſee here how our 
anceſtors lived.“ 0 

In 1783 he was more ſeverely afflicted than 
ever, as will appear in the courſe of his correſ- 
pondence; but ſtill the ſame ardour for literature, 
the ſame conſtant piety, the ſame kindneſs for 
his friends, and the ſame vivacity, both in con- 
verſation and writing, diſtinguiſhed him. A 

It has been obſerved and wondered at, that Mr, 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom in the 
preſence of Dr. Johnſon, though it is well known 
that his converſation is various, fluent, and exceed» 
ingly agreeable. Johnſon's experience, however, 
founded him in going on thus : Fox never talks 
in private company, not from any determination 
not to talk, but becauſe he has not the firſt mo- 
tion. A man who is uſed to the applauſe of the 
Houſe of Commons, has no wiſh for that of a 
private company. A. man accuſtomed to throw 
for a thouſand pounds, if ſet down to throw, for 
ſixpence, would not be at the pains to count his 
dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind; 
he does not talk from a deſire of diſtinction, but 
becauſe his mind is full)“ 


- 
* 
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Mr. B. and the Doctor once talked of the accuſation 
againſt a gentleman for ſuppoſed delinquencies in 
India. JohNso NV. What foundation there is for 
accuſation I know not, but they will not get at him. 
Where bad actions are committed at fo great a diſ- 
tance, a delinquent can obſcure the evidence till the 
ſcent becomes cold; there 1s a cloud between, which 
cannot be penetrated, therefore all diſtant power is 
bad. 1 am clear that the beſt plan for the govern- 
ment of India is a deſpotic governor ; for if he be a 
good man, it is evidently the beſt government; and 
. Appen him to be a bad man, it is better to have 
one plunderer than many. A governor whoſe power 
is checked, lets others plunder that he himſelf may 
de allowed to plunder. But if deſpotic, he ſees that 
the more he lets others plunder the leſs there will be 
for - himſelf, fo he reftrains them; and though he 
hirnſelf plunders, the country is a gainer, compared 
with being plundered by numbers.” | 
In the ſummer of 1783, Mr. B. left his friend 
the Doctor, being about to depart for Scotland. 
« He embraced me,“ ſays he, © and pave me his 
bleſfing, as uſual when I was leaving him for any 
length of time. I walked from his door to-day 
with' a fearful apprehenſion of what might happen 
beſore I returned.” | 
Mr. B.'s anxious apprehenfions at parting with 
him this year proved to be but too well founded ; for 
not long afterwards he had a dreadful ftroke of the 
palſy, of which there are very full and accurate ac- 
counts in letters written by himſelf, which ſhew 
With what compoſure his ſteady piety enabled him 
towehave. 


To the Reverend Dr. Jonx TAYLOR. 
* DAR 81 u, | 


“T has pleaſed Gop, by a paralytic ſtroke i 
the night, to deprive me of ſpeech. 


* 


“I am 


*% 
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I am very deſirous of Dr. Heberden's aſſiſt- 
ance, as I think my caſe is not paſt remedy, Let 
me fee you as ſoon” as it is- poſſible, Bring Dr. 
Heberden with you, if you can; but come yourſelf 
at all events. I am glad you are fo well, when I. 
am fo dreadfully attacked, 

« ] think that by a ſpeedy application of ſtimu- 
lants much may be done. I queſtion if a vomit, 
vigorous and rough, would not rouze the organs of 
ſpeech to action. As it is too early to ſend, I will 
try to recollect what I can, that can be ſuſpected to 
have brought on this dreadful diſtreſs, | 

„ have been accuſtomed to bleed frequently for 
an aſthmatic complaint, but have forborne for ſome: 
time by Dr. Pepy's perſuaſion, ho perceived my 
legs beginning to ſwell. I ſometimes alleviate a 
painful, or more properly an oppreſſive conſtriction 
of my cheſt, by opiates; and have lately taken opium 

frequently, but the laſt, or two laſt times, in ſmaller 
quantities. My largeſt doſe is three grains, and laſt 
night I took but two. You will ſuggeſt theſe things 
(and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. 
Heberden. I am, &c. 


| SAM. JOHNSON. 
« June 17, 178g.“ 


Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : 


„ On Monday the 16th I fat for my picture, and 
walked a conſiderable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myſelf light and 
eaſy, and began to plan ſchemes of life, Thus I 

went to bed, and in a ſhort time waked and ſat up, 

as has been long my cuſtom, when I felt a confuſion. 
and indiſtinctneſs in my head, which laſted, I ſup- 

poſe, about half a minute. I was alarmed, and 

rayed Gop, that however he might afflict my 

| bod „he would ſpare my underſtanding. This A 


5 
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that I might try the integrity of my faculties, 1 
made in Latin verſe. The lines were not very good, 
but I knew them not to be very good: I made them 
eaſily; and concluded myſelf to be unimpaired in my 
faculties. LS | 

« Soon after I perceived that I had ſuffered a 
paralytic ſtroke, and that my ſpeech was taken from 
me. I had no pain, and ſo little dejection in this 
dreadful ſtate, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
and conſidered that perhaps death itſelf, when it 
ſhould come, would excite leſs horror than ſeems 
now to attend it. 

In order to rouze the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the produc- 
tion of eloquence. - I put myſelf into violent mo- 
tion, and I think repeated it; but all was vain. I 
then went to bed, and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I 
think, ſlept. When I ſaw light, it was time to 
contrive what I ſhould do. Though Gop ſtopped 
my ſpeech, he left me my hand, I enjoyed a mercy 
which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, 
who now perhaps overlooks me as I am writing, and 
rejoices that I have what he wanted. My firſt note 
was neceſſarily to my ſervant, who came in talking, 
and could not immediately comprehend why he 
ſhould read what I put into his hands. | 

« I] then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a diſcreet friend at hand, to act as . 
ſhould require. In penning this note, I had ſome 
difficulty; my hand, I knew not how nor why, made 
- wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberden; and I ſent to Dr. 
Brockleſby, who is my neighbour. My phyſicians 
are very friendly and give me great hopes; but you 
may imagine my fituation. I have fo far recovered, 
my vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
with no very imperfeQ articulation, My —_— 

by e hope 
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I hope, yet remains as it was; but ſuch an attack 
produces ſolicitude for the ſafety of every faculty. 


To Mr. Thomas DAVIES. 


„ Dzar Sin, | | | 

« J have had, indeed, a very heavy blow; but 
Gop, who yet ſpares my life, I humbly hope will 
ſpare my underſtanding, and reſtore my ſpeech. As 
am not at all helpleſs, I want no particular aſſiſt- 
ance, but am ſtrongly affected by Mrs. Davies's 
tenderneſs ; and when I think ſhe can do me good, 
ſhall be very glad to call upon her. I had ordered 
friends to be ſhut out, but one or two have found 
the way in; and if you come you ſhall be admitted: 
for I know not whom I can ſee that will bring more 
amuſement on his tongue, or more kindneſs in his 
heart, I am, &c. 10/28; (9 0/þ ISI 
al WWW e . "SAM. JOHNSON, 
„ June 18, 1783.“ nn, | | | 
The Doctor loved Davies cordially. One day, 
when he had treated him with too much aſperity, 
Tom, who was not without pride and ſpirit, went 
off in a paſſion; but he had hardly reached home, 
when Frank, who had been ſent after him, delivered 
this note:.“ Come, come, dear Davies, I am al- 
ways ſorry when we quarrel; ſend me word that we 
are friends.“ a. 65a 1 : 

Such was the general vigour of his conſtitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and ſevere at- 
tack with wonderful quickneſs; ſo that in July he 
was able to make a viſit to Mr. Langton at Rocheſ- 
ter, where he paſſed about a, fortnight, and made 
little excurſions, as eaſily as at any time of his life 
In Auguſt he went as far as the neighbourhood. 
Saliſbury, to Heale, the ſeat of William Bowles, 


Eſq. a l 
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While he was here he had a letter from Dr. 


Brockleſby, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. 
Williams, which affected him a good deal. Though 
for ſeveral years her temper had not been compla- 
cent, ſhe had valuable qualities, and her departure 


left a blank in his houſe. Upon this occaſion he, 


according to his habitual courſe of piety, compoſed 
„„ neon fare ant lard trot 4c 

le had once canceived the deſign of writing the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, ſaying, that he thought 


it muſt be highly curious to trace his extraordinary 
riſe to the ſupreme power, frõm ſo obſcure a begin- 


ning: He at length laid aſide his. ſcheme, on diſ- 
covering that all that can be told of him is already 
in print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentic information, in addition to what the world 


s already poſſeſſed of. 


He had likewiſe projected, but at what part of his 
life is not known, a work to ſhew how ſmall a quan- 
tity of REAL FICTION there is in the world; and 
How the ſame images, with very little variation, 
Have ferved all the authors who have ever written. 


His thoughts in the latter part of his life were fre- 


quertly employed on his deceaſed friends. He often 
muttered theſe, or fuch like ſentences, & Poor man 
eh he Sg”? 5, 1707 10100 og oo 


On his return from Healt he wrote to Dr. Bur- 


nmey. „ ] came home on the 18th at noon to a 


very diſconfolate houſe. You and 1 have loſt our 
ftiends, but you have more friends at home. My 
domeſtic companion is taken from me. She is much 
mifffed, for ber acquiſitions were many, and her 
Tutfoſity untverfal; fo that ſlie partook of every con- 
Vetſation. I am not well enough to go much out; 
ind to fit, and eat, of faſt alone, is very weariſome. 


Y : : 


T always mean to ſend my compliments to all the 
| ladies 29 4 & 1 ; 
JUITFY T2 J His | 


* 
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His fortitude- and patience met with ſevere trials 
during this year. The ſtroke of the palſy has been 
related circumſtantially; but he was alſo afflicted 
with the gout, and was beſides troubled with a com- 
plaint which not only was attended with immedigte 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a painful 
chirurgical operation, from which moſt men would 
ſhrink. The complaint. was. a ſarcacele, which 
Johnſon bore with runtomman frmnelſs,,a Md weeack 
at all frightened white be looked forward to fmpnter 
tion. was attended by Mr. Pott and alſo Mr. 
Cruikſhank. S 410001 
September 30, he writes to Mr. B. & Beſides my 
conſtant and radical diſeaſe, I have been for theſo 
ten days much harraſſed with the gout, but that has 
now remitted. I hope Gop will yet grant me a longer 

life, and make me leſs unfit to appear before him 
He this autumn received a viſit from the celebrated 

Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in ang 

of his letters to Mrs. Thrale: “ Mrs. Siddons, 
in her viſit to me, behaved with great modeſty and 4 
propriety, and left nothing behind her to be cen - 
ſured or deſpiſed. Neither praiſe nor money, the 
two powerful corrupters of mankind, ſeem to have 
depraved her. I ſhall be glad to ſee her again. Het 
brother Kemble calls on me, and pleaſes me very 
well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; and ſhe 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Conſtance, Catherine, and Iſabella, 

in Shakſpeare. . Sn - nn 

When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he ob- 

ſerving, ſaid with a ſmile, Madam, you who ſo 
often occaſion a want of feats to other people, wilt 
the more eaſily excuſe the want of one yourtelf.”? 

Having placed himſelf by her, he with great good 
humour entered upon a conſideration of the Engliſh 

(4 O 2 | drama; 
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drama; and, among other enquiries, particularly 
afked her which of Shakſpeare's characters ſhe was 
moſt pleaſed with. Upon her anſwering that ſhe 
thought the character of Queen Catherine in Henry 
the Eighth the moſt natural. I think ſo too, 
Madam, (ſaid he;) and whenever you perform it, l 
will once more hobble out to the theatre myſelf.” 
Mrs. Siddons promiſed ſhe would do herſelf the 
honour of acting his favourite part for him; but 
many circumſtances happened to prevent the repre- 
ſentation of King Henry the Eighth during the 
Doctor's life. | 
In the courſe of this viſit, he thus gave his 
opinion upon the merits of ſome of the principal 
performers whom he remembered to have ſeen upon 
the ſtage. Mrs. Porter, in the vehemence of 
rage, and Mrs, Clive in the ſprightlineſs of humour, 
I have never ſeen equalled. What Clive did beſt, 
ſhe' did better than Garrick; but could not do half 
ſo many things well; ſhe was a better romp than 
any I ever ſaw in nature. Pritchard, in common 
life, was a vulgar ideot; ſhe would talk of her 
getund but, when ſhe appeared upon the ſtage, 
ſeemed to be inſpired by gentility and underſtanding. 
Lonce talked with Colley Cibber, and thought him 
ignorant of the principles of his art. Garrick, 
Madam, was no declaimer; there was not one of 
his own ſcene-ſhifters who could not have ſpoken 
To be, or not to be, better than he did; yet he was 
the only actor I ever ſaw whom I could call a maſter 
both in "tragedy and comedy; though I liked him 
beſt in comedy. A true conception of character, 
and natural expreſſiòn of it, were his diſtinguiſhing 
excellencies. Having expatiated, with his uſual 
force and eloquence, on Mr. Garrick's extraordinary 
eminence as an actor, he concluded with this com- 
f pliment to his ſocial talents: “ And after all, prop 
13 he | am, 
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dam, I thought him leſs to be envied on the og 
than at the head of a table.” 

Johnſon, indeed, had thought more upon the 
ſubject of acting than 2 be generally ſuppoſed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. — he ſaid, 
« Are you, Sir, one of thoſe enthuſiaſts who be- 
lieve yourſelf transformed into the very character 
you repreſent?” Upon Mr. Kemble's anſwering 


that he had never felt ſo ſtrong a perſuaſion himſelf ; 


« To be ſure not, Sir, (ſaid Johnfon). The thing 
is impoſſible. And if Garrick really believed _ 
felf to be that monſter Richard the Third, he de- 
ſerved to be hanged every time he performed it.” 


1783. Notwithſtanding the complication of diſ- 


orders under which Johnſon now laboured, he did 
not reſign himſelf to deſpondency and diſcontent, but 
with wiſdom and ſpirit endeavoured to conſole and 
amuſe his mind with as man ener enjoyments as 
he could procure. Sir John 

the cordiality with wh he inſiſted that ſuch of the 
members of the old club in Ivy-lane as ſurvived 
ſhould meet again and dine together, which they did, 
twice at a tavern, and once at his houſe: and in or- 
der to inſure himſelf ſociety in the evening for three 
days in the- week, he inſtituted a Club-at the Eſſex 


Head, in Eflex-ſtreet, then kept by Samuel Greaves, | 


an old ſervant of Mr. Thrale's. 


It did not ſuit Sir Joſhua to be one of this Club. | 


But it was graced by Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. 


Brockleſby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Jod- 
drel, Mr. Paradiſe, Dr. Horſley, and Mr. Wind- 


han: 


to the houſe in great pain, being ſometimes obliged 
to ſit all night in his chair, a recumbent poſture be- 
ing ſo hurtful to his reſpiration, that he could not 


endure lying in bed; and there came upon him at the 
e ſame 
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awkins has mentioned 


In the end of this year he was ſeized with a ſpaſ- 
modic aſthma of ſuch violence, that he was confined . 
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ſame ume that oppreſſive and fatal diſeaſe, a dropſy. 
It was a very ſevere winter, which probably agera- 
vated his complaints; and the ſolitude in which Mr. 
Levett and Mrs. Williams had left him, rendered 
his life very gloomy. Mrs. Deſmoulins, who ſtill 
lived, was herſelf ſo very ill that ſhe could contri- 
bute very little to his relief. He, however, had 
none of that unſocial ſhyneſs which we commonly 
ſee in people afflicted with ſickneſs. He did not 
hide his head in abſtraction; he did not deny him- 
ſelf to the viſits of his friends and acquaintances; 
but at all times, when he was not overcome by ſleep, 
was as ready for converſation as in his beſt days. 

To Mrs. Lucy PoR TER, in Lichfield. + 

„„ DgARr MADAM, JIRA TIDY 

« You-may perhaps think me negligent that I 
have not written to you again upon the loſs of your 
brother; but condolences and conſolations are ſuch 
common and ſuch uſeleſs things, that the omiſſion 
of them is no great crime; and my own diſeaſes 
occupy my mind, and engage my care. My nights 
are miſerably reſtleſs, and my days, therefore, are 
heavy. I try, however, to hold up my head as high 

e „ $AM-TOHNS on. 
« London, Nov. 29, 178g.“ 
© His" attention to the Eſſex Head Club, even in 
1784, the year of his deceaſe, appears from tlie 
following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentle- 
man for whom he deſervedly entertained a great. 
—_—_ Oe PAN wn 
bn Te RICHARD CLARK, £/q.. 
beiin ot nt cluns gs wm 
% Fou, will receive a- requiſition, according to 
the rules of the Club, to be at the houſe as Preſi- 
»dent of the night. This turn eee en, 
l WY 8 an 
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and the member is obliged to attend, or ſend another 
in his place. You were enrolled in the Club-by my 
invitation, and I ought to introduce you; but as I 
am hindered by ſickneſs, Mr. Hoole will very pro- 
perly- ſupply my place as introductor, or yours as 
Preſident. I hope in milder weather to be a very 
conſtant attendant. I am, Sir, &c. 


S AM. JOHNSON. 
* Jan. 273 1784. Kat | 8 

« You ought to be informed, that the forfeits 
began with the year, and that every night of non- 
attendance incurs the mul&t of 'three-pence, that is, 


nine-pence a week.“ 


To James BoswELL, E,. 
« DPEAR SIR, 135 | 

« J hear of many inquiries which your kindne& 
has diſpoſed you to make after me. I have long in- 
tended you a long letter,, which perhaps the imagi- 
nation of its length hindered me from beginning. 
I will, therefore, content myſelf with a ſhorter, ' 

«. Having promoted the inſtitution of a neẽC Club 
in the neighbourood, at the houſe of an old ſervant. 
of Thrale's, I went thither to meet the company, 
and was ſeized with a ſpaſmodic aſthma fo violent, 
that with difficulty I got to my awn houſe, in which, 
I. have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from 
which I know not when J ſhall be able to go even 
to church. The aſthma; however, is not the worſt. 
A. dropſy gains ground upon me; my legs and 
thighs are very much {ſwollen with water, Which 1 
ſhould be content if I could keep there, but I am 
afraid that it will ſoon be Higher. My nights are 
very ſleepleſs and very tedious. And yet I am 
extremely afraid of dying. 35 

« My phyſicians try to make me hope, that. 
much of my, malady is the effect of cold, and that 

e ALAS6 „ „ 
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ſome degree at leaſt of recovery is to be expected 
from vernal breezes and ſummer ſuns. If my life is 
prolonged to autumn, I ſhould be glad to try a 
warmer climate; though how to travel with a diſ- 
eaſed body, without a companion to conduct me, 
and with very little money, 1 do not well ſee. 
Ramſay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and Field- 
ing was ſent to Liſbon, where, indeed, he died; 
but he was, I believe, paſt hope when he went. 
Think for me what I can do. 

« I received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may perhaps tell you ſome opinion about it ; 
but you will forgive a man ſtruggling with diſeaſe 
his neglect of diſputes, politics, and pamphlets. 
Let me have your prayers. My compliments to 
your lady, and young ones. Aſk your phyſicians 
about my caſe; and defire Sir Alexander Dick to 
write me his opinion. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 
9 SAM. JOHNSON... 

« Feb. 11, 1784.“ 


To Mrs. Lucy PoR TER, in Lichfield, 
«My DEAREST LOV, 

© J have been extremely ill of an aſthma and 
dropſy, but received, by the mercy of Gop, ſudden 
and unexpected relief laſt Thurſday, by the diſ- 
charge of twenty pints of water. Whether I ſhall 
continue free, or ſhall fill again, cannot be told. 
Pray for me. 

„ Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think 
nothing worth our care but how to prepare for it: 
what we know amils in ourſelves let us make haſte 
to amend, and put our truſt in the mercy of God, 
and the interceſſion of our SAviouR. I am, dear 


Madam, TRIED FILL. en wilds ch 2 oe 
| Tour moſt humble ſervant. 
DAM, JOHNSONe 


5 1 N 
1 Feb. 23, 1784.“ 
N | Ta 
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Te JAMES BosWELL, . 

« DEAR SIA, Ws ; 

« I am too much pleaſed with the attention 
which you and your dear lady ſhow to my welfare, 
not to be diligent in letting you know the progrets 
which I make towards health, The dropſy, by 
Gop's bleſſing, has now run almoſt totally away by 
natural evacuation; and the aſthma, if not irritated 

by cold, gives me little trouble. While I am-writin 
this, I have not any ſenſation of debility or diſeaſe. 
But T do not yet venture out, having been confined 
to the houſe from the thirteenth of December, now 
a quarter of a year. _ + yd Hoo et 
„When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck, I am not able to guefs; but ſuch a let- 
ter as Mrs. Boſwell's might draw any man, not 
wholly motionleſs, a great way. Pray tell the dear 
lady how much her civility and kindneſs” have 
touched and griſied m. Þ ban oor 
Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to 
ſubſide, and the King's authority is in ſome meaſure 
re-eſtabliſhed. Mr. Pitt will have great power; but 
you muſt remember, that what he has to give mult, 
at leaſt for ſome time, be given to thoſe who gave, 
and thoſe who preſerve his power. A new-miniſter 
can ſacrifice little to eſteem or friendſhip ; he muſt; 
till he is ſettled, think only of extending his in- 
tereſt, . N yy 7 
« Pleaſe to bring with you Baxter's Anacreon 
and if you procure: heads of Hector Boece, the 
hiſtorian, and Arthur Johnſton, the poet, I will 
put them in my room, or any other of the fathers of' 
Scottiſh literature, | | 
„ Þ with you an eaſy and happy journey, and 
hope I need not tell you that you will be wel- 
wh | come 
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come to, dear Sir, your moſt affectionate, humble 
ſervant, -'+:. -/ | 


SAM. Jonusox. 
« London, March 18, 1784. « 


To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was ſuitable to the long friendihip which had 
ſubſiſted between him and that gentleman, 


March 27. © Since you left me, I have continued 
Þy my own opinion, and in Dr; Brocklefby's, to 
w better with reſpe& to all my formidable and 
erous diſtempers; though to a body battered 
and ſhaken as mine has lately been, it is to be feared 
that weak attacks may be ſometimes miſchievous. 
I have, indeed, by kak careleſsly at an open 
window, got a very — cough, which it 
has been r to appeaſe by opium, in larger 
quantities than I like to take, and I have not found 
it give fo readily as I expected ; its obſtinacy, 
however, ſeems at laſt diſpoſed to ſubmit to the re- 
medy, and I know not whether I ſhould then have a 
right to complain of any morbid: ſenſation. My 
aſthma is, I am afraid, conſtitutional and incurable; 
but it is only occaſional, and unleſs it be excited by 
labour or by cold, gives me no moleſtation, nor 
does it lay very * ſiege to life; for Sir John 
Floyer, whom the phyſical race conſider as author 
of one of the beſt — upon it, panted on to 
ninety, as was ſuppoſed; and why were we content 
with ſuppoſing a fact ſo intereſting, of a man ſo 
conſpicuous, becauſe he corrupted, at perhaps ſeven- 
ty or eighty, the regiſter, that he might paſs for 
younger than he was? He was not much leſs than 
eighty, when to a man of rank who modeſtly 
aſked him his age, he anſwered, © Go look; 
though he was in general a man of civility and 
elegance,” 
| April 
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April 8. „I am ſtill diſturbed by my cough; but 
what thanks have I not to pay, when my cough is 
the moſt painful ſenſation that I feel! and from that 
expect hardly to be releaſed, while winter con- 
tinues to gripe us with ſo much pertinacity, The 
year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the 
equinox, and ſtill there is very little remiſſion of the 
cold, When warm weather comes, which ſurely 
muſt come at laſt, I hope it will help both me and 
your young lady. n 

Let me have your prayers for the completion of 
my recovery: I am now better than I ever expected 
to have been. May Gop add to his mercies the 
grace that may enable me to uſe them according to 
his will, My compliments to all.“ 1 

What follows is a beautiful ſpecimen cf his gen- 
tleneſs and complacency to a young lady bis god- 
child, one of the daughters of his friend Mr. Lang- 
ton, then in her ſeventh year. He took the trouble 
to write it in a large round hand, nearly reſembling 
printed characters, that ſhe might have the ſatis- 
faction of reading it herſelf. 5 


7 Mifs Jans LANG rox, in Roc heſter, Kent. 
„„ My DzartsrT Miss JENNY, SAIF oe 
« am ſorry that your pretty letter has been ſo 
long without being anſwered ; but, when I am not 
pretty well, I do not always write plain enough for 
young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to ſee that you 
write ſo well, and hope that you mind your pen, 
your book, and your needle, for they are all neceſ- 
ary, Your books will give you knowledge, and 
make you reſpected; and your needle will find you 
uſeful employment when you do not care to read. 
When you are a little older, I hope you will be ver 
diligent in learning arithmetic; and; above ho 
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that through your whole life you will carefully 
ſay your prayers, and read your bible. 1 am, 
my dear, + 2802 1 ien, 
8 Your moſt humble ſervant, 

S8 AM. JOHNSON, 
) 46 17 mA 


One morning in the May of this year, he com- 
municated to Mr. B. with ſolemn earneſtneſs, a 
very remarkable circumſtance which had happened 
in the courſe of his illneſs, when he was much 
diſtreſſed by the dropſy. He had ſhut himſelf up, 
and employed a day in particular exerciſes of reli- 
gion, —faſting, humiliation, and prayer. On a 
ſudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for which 
he looked up to heaven with grateful devotion. He 
made no direct inference from this fact; but from 
his manner of telling it, Mr. B. could perceive that 
it appeared to him as ſomething more than an inci- 
dent in the common courſe of events. It is but 
reaſonable to think that there was an intermediate 
interpoſition of divine Providence, and that “ the 
fervent prayer of this righteous man“ availed. 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine ſpirits, at the Eſſex-Head Club. He told the 
company, „I dined yeſterday at Mrs. Garrick's, 
with Mrs. Carter, Miſs Hannah More, and Miſs 
Fanny Burney. Three ſuch women are not to be 
found. I know not where J could find a fourth, 
except Mrs. Lennox, who is ſuperior to them all.” 
BoswWEII. What! had you them all to yourſelf, 
Sir?“ JoRNSsON. I had them all as much as they 
were had; but it might have been better had there 
been more company there.” BOSWELL. « Might 
not Mrs. Montagu have been a fourth ?* JonhxNsOw. 
„ Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not make a trade of her 
wit. But Mrs, Montagu is a very extraordinary 

| | woman; 
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woman ; ſhe has a conſtant ſtream of converſation, 
and it is always impregnated; it has always mean - 
ing.” BosWELL. «© Mr. Burke has a conſtant: 
ſtream of converſation.” JohNsoN. “ Yes, Sir; 
if a man were to go by chance at the ſame time with 
Burke under a ſhed, to ſhun a ſhower, he would 
ſay This is an extraordinary man. If Burke ſhould 
80 into a ſtable to ſee his horſe dreſt, the oſtler would 
ay we have had an extraordinary man here.“ Bos- 
WELL. «* Foote was a man who never failed in con- 
verſation. If he had gone into a ſtable— Jonn- 
SON, © Sir, if he had one into a ſtable, the oftler 
would have ſaid here * been a Comical fellow; 
but he would not have reſpected him.” BoswELL. 
« And, Sir, the oſtler would have anſwered him, 
would have given him as good as he brought, as the 
common ſaying is.“ JoansoNn. “ Yes, Sir; and 
Foote would have anſwered the oſtler.— When 
Burke does not deſcend to be merry, his converſa- 
tion is very ſuperior indeed. There is no propoi tion 
between the powers which he ſhews in ſerious talk 
and in jocularity. When he lets himſelf down to 
that, he is in the kennel.” He preſently called out 
with a ſudden air of exultation, as the thought ſtarted- 
into his mind, « O! Gentlemen, I muſt tell you a 
very great thing. The Empreſs of Ruſſia, I hear, has: 
ordered the Rambler” to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian 
language. So I ſhall be read on the banks of the 
Wolga. Horace boaſts that his fame would-extend 
as far as the banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga 
is farther from me than the Rhone was from Ho-- 
race,” J 

In a converſation between the Doctor and Mr. 
Boſwell, he charged Mr. Langton with what he 
thought want of judgment upon an intereſting occa-- 
ſion. “ When I was ill (faid he) I deſired he woul 
tell me ſincerely in what he thought my life was 


F 


* 


| ſided. 
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faulty. Sir, he brought me a ſheet of paper, on- 
which he had written down ſeveral texts of Scrip- 
ture, recommending. chriſtian charity. And when 
I queſtioned him what occaſion I had given for ſuch. 
an animadverſion, all that he could ſay amounted to- 
this That I ſometimes contradicted people in con- 
verſation. Now what harm does it do to any man. 
to be contradifted?” BosweLL. I ſuppoſe: he 
meant the manner of doing it; roughly and harſh-- 
Iy.“ JohxNsoN. « And who is the worſe for that?“ 
BosWELL, © It hurts people of weak nerves.” 
13 « know no ſuch weak-nerved people.“ 

r. Burke, to whom Mr. B. related this conference, . 
faid, „It is well, if when a man comes to die, he 
has nothing heavier upon his conſcience than having 
been a little rough in converſation,”  _ 7 

Johnſon, at the time when the paper was preſent-- 
ed to him, though at firſt pleaſed with the attention: 
of his friend,. whom he thanked in an earneſt man-- 
ner, ſoon exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, 
« What is your drift, Sir?“ Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
pleaſantly. obſerved, that it was a ſcene for a comedy, 
to ſee a penitent get into a violent paſſion, and be- 
labour his confeſſor. Fa 

In the latter end of May, he had a great deſire ta 
go to Oxford, as his firſt jaunt after his illneſs; and 

Hr. B. had promiſed to accompany him. On. 

"Thurſday, June 3, the. Oxford poſt-coach took. 
them up in the morning at Bolt-court, The other 
two paſſengers were Mrs. Beresford and her 77 
ter, two very agreeable ladies from America; they 
were going to Worceſterſhire, where they then re- 


Mr. B. was ſurpriſed at his talking without re- 
ſerve in the public poſt-coach of the ſtate of his 
affairs; « L have (ſaid he) about the world, I pang 
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above a thouſand pounds, which 1 intend ſhall afford 
Frank* an annuity of ſeventy. pounds a year.“ | 

At the inn where they ſtopped, he was exceeding ly. 
diſſatisfied with ſome roaſt mutton which they had 
for dinner. He ſcolded the waiter, ſaying, It is 
as bad as bad can be. It is ill- fed, ill-killed, ill- 
kept, and ill-dreſt. 

On Wedneſday, June 19, Dr. Johnſon and Mr. 
B. returned to London; he was not well that day, 
and ſaid very little, employing himſelf chiefly in 
reading Euripides. He expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at 

Mr. B. for not obſerving ſufficiently the various 
objects upon the road. If I had your eyes, Sir, 
(ſaid he) I ſhould count the paſſengers.” It was 
wonderful how accurate his obſervations of viſual 
objects was, . notwithſtanding his imperfeC eyeſight, , 
owing to a habit of attention. That he was much 
ſatisfied with the reſpect paid to him at Dr. Adams's, 
is thus atteſted: by himſelf: J returned laſt night 
from Oxford, after a fortnight's abode with Dr. 
Adams, who treated me as well as I could expect or 
with ; and he that contents a ſick man—a man whom 
it is impoſſible to pleaſe —has ſurely; done his part 
well.“ | 
His generous humanity. to the miſerable was al- 
moſt beyond example. The following inſtance is 
well atteſted :- Coming home late ane night, he 
found a poor woman lying in the ſtreet, ſo much 
exhauſted, that ſhe could not walk; he took her up- 
on his back, and carried her to his houſe, where he 
diſcovered that ſhe was one of thoſe wretched females 
who had fallen into the loweſt ſtate of vice, poverty, 
and diſeaſe. Inſtead of harſhly upbraiding her, he 
had her taken care of with all tenderneſs for a long 
time, at a conſiderable expence, till the was reſtored 
to health, and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous 
way of living. | 

| | * His-black-ſervant; 

On - 
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On Tueſday, June 22, Mr. B. dined with him 
at THE LITERARY CLUB, the laſt time of his be- 
ing in that reſpectable ſociety. - The other members 
preſent were the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Lord Eliot, 


Lord Palmerſton, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. 
He looked ill; but had ſuch a manly fortitude, that 


he did not trouble the company with melancholy: 
complaints. They all ſhewed evident marks of kind 


concern about him, with which he was much pleaſed ; 


and in return, he exerted himſelf, and was as enter- 


% 


taining as his indiſpoſition would allow. 


"END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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THE anxiety of Johnſon's friends to preſerve 
ſo eſtimable a life, as long as human means might 
be ſuppoſed, to have influence, made them plan for 
him a retreat from the ſeverity of a Britiſh win- 
ter, to the mild climate of Italy. This ſcheme 
was at laſt brought to a ſerious reſolution at Gene- 
ral Paoli's. One effential matter, however, was 
neceſſary to be previouſly ſettled, which was obtain= 
ing ſuch an addition to his income, as would be 
ſufficient to enable him to defray the expence in a 
manner becoming the firſt literary character of a 
great nation, and, independent of all his other 
merits, the Author of IHRER DicTIONARY OF THE 
+ ZEnGiin Lancvace, The perſon to whom, 
Above all' others, Mr. B. thought application ſhould 
be made, was the Lord Chancellor, becauſe he 
highly valued Johnſon. Mr. B. therefore, though - 
perſonally very little known to his Lordſhip, wrote 
to him, Rating the caſe, and requeſting his good 
offices for Dr. Johnſon x. | 
On Friday, June 25, Mr, B. dined with the Doctor 
at General Paoli's,'* where,” he ſays in one of his let- 
ters to Mrs. Thrale, “I love to dine.” There were 
a variety of diſhes much to his taſte, of all which he 
ſeemed to eat ſo much, that Mr. B. was afraid he 
might be hurt by it; and whiſpered to the General 
It will hereafter appear, that the Chancellor's zeal in this ne- 


gociation, reflected on him as much honour'as it did diſgrace on 
thoſe who oppoſed the requeſt. 
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his fear, and begged he might not preſs him, 
« Alas! (faid the General,) fee how very ill he 
looks; he can live but a very ſhort time. Would 
you refuſe any flight gratifications to a man under 
ſentence of death? There is a humane cuſtom in 
Italy, by which perſons in that melancholy ſituation 
are indulged with having whatever they like beſt to 
eat and drink, even with expenſive delicacies.” 

On Monday, June 28, Mr. B. had the honour to 
receive from the Lord Chancellor the following 
letter: 


To JAMES BOSWELIL, E. 


«K SIR, 


0e ſhould have anſwered your letter immediately; 
if (being much engaged when I received it) 1 
had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to open it 
till this morning. Keg 

« I am much obliged to you for the ſuggeſtion; 
and I will adopt and preſs it as far as I can. The 
beſt argument, I am ſure, and I hope it is not likely 
to fail, is Dr. Johnſon's merit.—But it will be 
neceſlary, if I ſhould be fo unfortunate as to miſs 
ſeeing you, to converſe with Sir Joſhua on the ſum 
it will be proper to aſk—in ſhort, upon the means 
of ſetti bim out. It would be a reflection on us 


"11, 3f Oh a man ſhould periſh for want of the 


means to take care of his health. Yours, &c. 
OT 1  T.muRLow.” 
2 


This letter gave Mr. B. a very high ſatisfaction; 
he next day went and ſhewed it to Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, who was exceedingly pleaſed with it. Sir 
Joſhua thought that Mr. B. ſhould now communi- 
. cate the negociation to Dr. Johnſon, who might 
afterwards complain if the attention with which it 
had been honoured, ſhould be too long concealed 

| i e 
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from him. Mr. B. therefore haſtened to Johnſon, 
and was told by him that he was then rather better. 
BoswELL. “I am very anxious about you, Sir, and 
particularly that you ſhould go to Italy for the win- 
ter, which J believe is your own with.” JoansoN. 
«It is, Sir.” BoswELL. * You have no objection, 
I preſume, but the money it would require.” JohN- 
SON. „ Why no, Sir.” Upon which Mr. B. gave 
him a particular account of what had been done, 
and read to him the Lord Chancellor's letter. —He 
liſtened with much attention; then warmly ſaid, 
This is taking prodigious pains about a man.“ 
« O! Sir, (ſaid Mr. B. with moſt ſincere affection, ) 
your friends would do every thing for you.” He 
er more and more agitated—till tears 

arted into his eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent 
emotion, * Gop bleſs you all!” Mr. B. was fo 
affected that he alſo ſhed tears. After a ſhort ſilence, 
he renewed and extended his grateful benediction, 
„ Goy bleſs you all, for JesUs CarisT's fake !”? 
They both remained for ſome time unable to ſpeak, 
—— The Doctor roſe ſuddenly and quitted the room, 
quite melted in tenderneſs. 

On Wedneſday, June 3o, Mr. B. and Dr. John- 
ſon both dined with Sir Joſhua Reynolds; and both 
his friends were ſo ſanguine in their expectations, 
that they expatiated with confidence on the large 
proviſion which they were ſure would be made for 
him, conjecturing whether munificence would be 
diſplayed in one large donation, or in an ample in- 
creaſe of his penſion. He himſelf catched ſo much 
of their enthuſiaſm, as to allow himſelf to ſuppoſe 
it not impoſſible that their hopes might in one way 
or other be realiſed. He ſaid that he would rather 
have his penſion doubled than a grant of a-thouſand 
pounds; “ For (ſaid he) though probably I may not 
live to receive as much as a thouſand pounds, a man 

85 1 would 
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would have the conſciouſneſs that he ſhould paſs the 
remainder of his life in ſplendour, now long ſoever it 
might be.” 178 85 

As an inſtance of extraordinary liberality of friend- 
ſhip, he now told Sir Joſhua and Mr. B. that Dr, 
Brockleſby had, upon this occaſion, offered him a 
hundred a year for his life. A grateful tear ſtarted 
into his eye, as he ſpoke this in a faltering tone. 

Johnſon wrote to Sir Joſhua Reynolds on July 6, 


as follows: „ am going, I hope, in a few days, to 


try the air of Derbyſhire, but hope to ſee you before 
I go; Let me, however, mention to you what 1 
have much at heart.—If the Chancellor ſhould con- 
tinue his attention to Mr. Boſwell's requeſt, and 
confer with you on the means of relieving my lan- 
guid ſtate, I am very deſirous to avoid the appear- 
ance of aſking money upon falſe pretences. I deſire 
you to repreſent to his Lordſhip, what, as ſoon as it 
is ſuggeſted, he will perceive to be reaſonable 
That, if I grow much worſe, I ſhall be afraid to 
leave my phyſicians, to ſuffer the inconveniences 
travel, and pine in the ſolitude of a foreign cory 
— That, if I grow much better, of which indeed 
there is new little appearance, I ſhall not wiſh to 
leave my friends, and my domeſtic comforts; for I 
do not travel for pleaſure or curioſity ; yet if I ſhould 
recover, curioſity would revive.—In my preſent 
ſtate, I am deſirous to make a ſtruggle for a little 
longer life, and hope to obtain ſome help from a ſofter 
climate, Do for me what you can.” He wrote to 
Mr. B. July 26: „ wiſh your affairs could have 
permitted a longer and continued exertion of your 
zeal and kindneſs. They that have your kindneſs, 
may want Yor ardour. In the mean time Iam very 
feeble, and very dejected. ' 


By a letter from Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. B. 
(now in Scotland,) was informed, that the Lord 
| 8 | Chancellor 
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Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him 
that the application had not been ſucceſsful; but that 
his Lordihip, after ſpeaking highly in praiſe of John- 
ſon, as a man who. was an honour to his country, 
deſired Sir Joſhua to let him know, that on granting 
a mortgage of his penſion, he ſhould draw on his 
Lordſhip to. the amount of five or ſix hundred 
pounds; and that his Lordſhip explained the mean» 
ing of the mortgage to be, that he wiſhed the buſi- 
neſs to be conducted in ſuch a manner, as that Dr, 
Johnſon ſhould appear to be under the leaſt poſſible 
obligation. Sir Joſhua mentioned that he had by the 
ſame poſt communicated all this to Dr. Johnſon. — 
How Johnſon was affected upon the occaſion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joſhua Reynolds ; 
_ Aſhbourne, Sept. 9. Many words I hope are 
not neceſſary between you and me, to convince you 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chancel= 
lor's liberality, and your kind offices. „ „„ 
6 have encloſed a letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleaſed to ſeal 
with a head, or any other. general ſeal, and convey 
it to him: had I ſent it directly to him, 1 ſhould have 
ſeemed to overlook the favour of your intervention.“ 


To the LoRD Hicn' CHANCELLOR. 
Nil Lon, on . 2 

After a long and not inattentive obſervation of 
mankind, the generoſity of your Lordſhip's offer 
raiſes in me not leſs wonder than gratitude. Bounty, 
ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould gladly receive, if my 
condition made it neceſſary; for, to ſuch a mind, 
who would not be proud to own his obligations 
But it has pleaſed Gop to reſtore me to ſo great a. 
meaſure of health, that if I ſhould: now- appropriate 
ſo much of a fortune deſtined to do good, I could 
not eſcape from myſelf the charge of — 
S- 


: 
i 
1 
| 
| 
* 
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falſe claim. .My journey to the continent, though I 
once thought it neceſſary, was never much encou- 
raged by my- phyſicians; and I was very deſirous 
that your Lordihip ſhould be told of it by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, as an event very uncertain; for if J grew 
much better, I ſhould not be willing, if much worſe, 
not able, to migrate.—Your Lordſhip was firit 


ſolicited without my knowledge; but when I was 


told, that you were pleaſed to honour me with your 
patronage, I did not expect to hear of a refuſal ; yet, 
as I have had no long time to brood hope, and have 
not rioted in imaginary opulence, this cold reception 
has been fcarce a diſappointment; and, from your 
Lordſhip's kindnefs, I have received a benefit, which 
only men like you are able to beſtow. I ſhall now 
live mihi carior, with a higher opinion of my own 
merit, I am, my Lord, e 2 
5 Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, _ 
Moſt grateful, and moſt humble ſervant, 
| 1 S AM. JOHNSON. 
« Sept, 1784.” | bs 


Let us now contemplate Johnſon thirty years after 


the death of his wife, {till retaining for her all the 


tenderneſs of affeion. 


To the Reverend Mr. BAGsHAW, at Bromley. 
| «S18, 630 £330 Na 
„ Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 
1753, you committed to the ground my dear wife. 
now entreat your permiſſion to lay a ſtone upon 
her; and have ſent the inſcription, that, if you find 
it proper, you may ſignify your allowance. | 
708 5 will do me a great favour by ſhowing the 
place where ſhe lies, that the ſtone may protect her 


* 


remains. | 


« Mr, 
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« Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inſcription, 
and procure it to be engraved. - You will eaſily be- 
lieve that I ſhrink from this mournful office. When 
it is done, if I have ſtrength remaining, F will viſit 
Bromley once again, and pay you part of the reſpe& 
to which you have a right from, Reverend Sir, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, | 


SAM. JOHNSON. 
& july 12, 1784. 3 1E 
Next day he ſet out on a jaunt to Staffordſhire 
and Derbyſhire, flattering himſelf that he might be 
in ſome degree relieved: and during his abſence 
from London he kept up a correſpondence with ſeve- 
ral of his friends. | ? 
Auguſt 14, he writes to Dr. Brockleſby, I have - 
hitherto ſent you only melancholy; letters, you will 
be glad to hear ſome better account. Veſterda 
the aſthma remitted, perceptibly remitted, and i 
moved with more eaſe than I have enjoyed for many 
weeks. May Gop continue his mercy.—This ac- 
count I would not delay, becauſe I am not a lover of 
complaints, or complainers, and yet I have, ſince we 
parted, uttered nothing, till now but terror and ſor- 
row. Write to me, dear Sir.“ | 
Auguſt 16. Better I hope, and better. My 
reſpiration gets more and more eaſe and liberty, I 
went to church yeſterday, after a very liberal din- 
ner, without ny inconvenience; it is indeed no 
long walk, but I never walked it without difficulty, 
ſince I came, before, * * 1 ® *® the intention 
was only to overpower the ſeeming vis inertiæ of 
the pectoral and pulmonary muſcles. I am favoured 
with a degree of eaſe that very much delights me, 
and do not deſpair of another race upon the ſtairs of 
the Academy. —If I were, however, of a humour 
to ſee, or to ſhow the ſtate-of my body, on the dark 
ſide, I might ſay, | | 
| FROM PIO te POT OE" TD © Quid 
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The nights are ſtill ſleepleſs, and the water riſes, 
though it does not riſe very faſt. Let us, however, 
rejoice in all the good that we have. The. remiſſion 
of one diſeaſe will enable nature to combat the 
A 5 
October 25. © You write to me with a zeal 
that animates, and a tenderneſs that melts me. I am 
not afraid either of a journey to London, or a reſi- 
dence in it. I came down with little fatigue, and 
am now not weaker. In the ſmoky atmoſphere I 
was delivered from the dropſy, which I conſider as 
the original and radical diſeaſe. The town is my 
element; there are my friends, there are my books, 
to which I have not yet bidden farewell, and there 
are my amuſements. Sir Joſhua told me long ago, 
that my vocation was to 1 and 1 hope {till 
to keep my ſtation, till Gon 'ſhall bid me G0 in 
ace. 3s F 
7 To DR. Burney. ' Auguſt 2, < The weather, 
you know, has not been balmy; I am now reduced to 
think, and am at laſt content to talk of the weather. 
Pride muſt have a fall. I have loſt dear Mr. Allen *, 
and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying meet my 
notice, and force my attention upon miſery and mor- 
tality. Mrs. Burney's eſcape from ſo much danger, 
and her eaſe after ſo much pain, throws, however, 
. ſome radiance of hope upon the gloomy proſpect. 
May her recdvery he perfect, and her (continuance 
long. I ſtruggle hard for life. I take phyſic, and 
take air; my friend's chariot is always ready. We 
have run this morning twenty-four miles, and could 
run forty-eight more. But who can run the race 
„„ 0907975078 ha 
* A Printer, who lived in Bolt-court, 
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To the Right Honourable WILLIAM Gerard 
HAMILTON. 


« DEAR SI R;, 


« Conſidering what reaſon you gave me in the 
ſpring to conclude that 12 took part in whatever 
good or evil might befal me, I ought not to have 
omitted ſo long the account which I am now. about 
to give you, —My diſeaſes are an aſthma and a drop- 
ſy, and, what is leſs curable, ſeventy- five. Of the 
05 in the beginning of the ſummer, or in the 
ſpring, I recovered to a 25 which ſtruck with 
wonder both me and my phyſicians: the aſthma now 
is likewiſe, for a time, very much relieved. I went 
to Oxford, where the aſthma was very tyrannical, 
and the dropſy began again to threaten me, but ſea- 
ſonable phyſic ſtopped the inundation: I then re- 

turned to London, and in July took a reſolution to 
viſit Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, where I am yet 
ſtruggling with my diſeaſes. The dropſy made ano- 
ther attack, and was not eaſily ejected, but at laſt 
gave way. The aſthma ſuddenly remitted in bed, 
on the 13th of Auguſt, and though now very oppreſ- 
ſive, is, I think, {till ſomething gentler than it was 
before the remiſſion, My limbs are miſerably debi- 
litated, and my nights are fleepleſs and tedious, — 
When you read this, dear Sir, you are not ſorry 
that I wrote no ſooner. I will not prolong my 
complaints. I hope {till to fee you in a happier hour, 
to talk over what we have often talked, and perhaps 
to find new topics of merriment, or new incitements 
to curioſity, I am, dear Sir, &c. 


| 8AM. JOHNSON, + 
« Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1784.“ | 


As Johnſon had now very faint hopes of recovery, 
and as Mrs, Thrale was no longer devoted to 


him, 


1 
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him, it might have been ſuppoſed that he would 
have naturally have choſen to remain in the com- 
fortable houſe of his beloved wife's daughter, and 
end his life where he began it, but there was in 
him an animated and lofty ſpirit, and however 
complicated diſeaſes might depreſs ordinary mor- 
tals, all who ſaw him, beheld and acknowledged 
the invictum ani mum Catonis. Such was his intellec- 
tual ardour even at this time, that he ſaid to one 
friend, ©* Sir, 1 look upon every day to be loſt in 
which I do not make a new acquaintance.” And to 
another, when talking of his illneſs, ** I will be 
conquered ; I will not capitulate.” And ſuch was 
his love of London, ſo high a reliſh had he of its 
magnificent extent, and variety of intellectual en- 
tertainment, that he languiſhed when abſent from 
| it, his mind having become quite luxurious from 
| the long habit of enjoying the metropolis; and 
therefore although at Lichfield, ſurrounded with 
friends, who loved and revered him, and for 
whom he had a very ſincere affection, he ſtill found 
that fuch converſation as London affords, could 
be found no where elſe. Theſe feelings, joined 
probably to ſome flattering hopes of aid, from 
the eminent phyſicians and ſurgeons in London, 
who kindly and generouſly attended him without 


ccepting of fees, made him reſolve to return to the 


capital. 


Hle arrived in London on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, and next day ſent to Dr. Burney, the follow- 
Mr. Johnſon, who came home laſt night, 
_ ſends his reſpects to dear Dr. Burney, and all the 
dear Burneys, little and great.” 4.4 


Te 
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To Mr, HECTOR, in Birmingham. 
« DEAR SIR, 


did not reach Oxford until Friday morning, 
and then | fent Francis to fee the balloon fly, 
but could not go myſelf. I ſtaid at Oxford 'til 
Tueſdey, and then came in the common vehicle 
eaſily to London. I am as I was, and having feen 
Dr. Brockleſby, am to ply the ſquills ; but what- 
ever be their efficacy, this world muſt foon paſs 
away. Let us think ſeriouſly on our duty.—I 
ſend my kindeſt reſpects to dear Mrs. Careleſs; let 
me have the prayers of both. We have all lived 
long, and muſt foon part. God have merey on 
us for the fake of our Lord Jefus Chriſt. Amen. 
I am, &c. | 7 ; | | 


„London, Nov. 17, 1784. 


Soon after Johnſon's return to the metropolis, 
both the aſthma and dropſy became more violent 
and diſtreſsſul. He had for ſome time kept a jour - 
nal in Latin, of the ſtate of his illneſs, and the 
remedies which he uſed, under rhe title of Aegri 
Ephemeris, which he began on the 6th of July, 
but continued it no longer than the 8th of No- 
vember; finding, probably, that it was a mourn- 
ful and unavailing regiſter. 

Johnſon's affect ion for his departed relations 
ſeemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer 
to the time when he might hope to ſee them again. 
It probably appeared to him that he ſhould up · 
braid himſelf with unkind inattention, were he to 
leave the world, without having paid a tribute 
of reſpect to their memory. 10 

0 


2 2 


Sam, Jonnson.” “ 


| 
| 
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To Mr. GREEN, Apothecary, at Liehfield. 


« Drar SIR, 


46 ] have encloſed the Epitaph for my Father» 
Mother, and Brother, to be all engraved on the 


large ſize, and laid in the middle aiſle in St. Mi- 


chael's church, which I requeſt the clergyman and 
church- wardens to permit. 

The firſt care muſt be to find the exact place 
of interment, that the ſtone may protect the bodies. 
Then let the ſtone be deep, maſſy, and hard; 
and do not let the difference of ten pounds, or 
more, defeat our purpoſe. | 

have encloſed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter 
will pay you ten more, which I gave her for the 
ſame purpoſe. What more is wanted ſhall be 
ſent; and | beg that all poſhble haſte may be made, 
for I wiſh to have it done while I am yet alive. 


Let me know, dear Sir, that you receive this. I 


am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


SAM. JoHNnsoN,” 
Dec. 2, 1784. | 


7. Mrs, Lucy Porrza, in Lichfield. 


4 AR MADAM, 


« Tam very ill, and defire your prayers. I have 
fent Mr. Green the Epitaph, and a power to call 
on you for ten pounds. | 

« I laid this ſummer a ſtone over Tetty “, 
in the chapel of Bromley in Kent. The inſcrip- 
tion is in Latin, of which this is the Engliſh 
[ Here a tranſlation, ] | 

„That this is done, I thought it fit that you 
ſhould know. What care will be taken of us, 


who 


# His wife. 


- 
. 
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who can tell? May God pardon and bleſs us, for 

Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. I am, &c. n 34) 
N ds” SAM. JokxsoN.“ 
Dec. 3. 1784. N f 


Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockletby, Dr. Warren, 
and Dr. Butter, phyſiciaus, generouſly attended 
him, without accepting of any fees, as did Mr. 
Cruikſhank, ſurgeon ; and all that could be done 
from profeſional ſkill and ability was tried, to 
prolong a life ſo truly valuable. He himſelf, in- 
deed, having on account of his very bad conſti- 
tution been perpetually applying himſelf to me- 
dical inquiries, united his own efforts with thoſe 
of the gentlemen who attended him; and ima- 
gining that the dropſical collection of water 
which oppreſſed him, might be drawn off, by. 
making incifions in his body, he, with his uſual 
reſolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he 
thought that his ſurgeon had . done it too ten- 
derly. 77 
About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brockleſby paid him his morning viſit, he 
ſeemed very low and deſponding, and ſaid, . [ 
have been as a dying man all night,“ He then 
emphatically broke out, in the words of Shak - 
ſpeare, 5 „ „ 

Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd;? 
% Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow ?  //+ + 
% Raze out the written troubles of, the brain? 
& And with ſome ſweet obliviqus antiote,; , 


,» 
: 


% Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 4 ; 
Which weighs upon the heart,” 2 | 5 WE] 1 

To which Dr. Brockleſby readily anſwered from 

the ſame great poet: 2 
— therein the patient 
« Muſt miniſter unto himſelf.” 


23 Johnſon 
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Johnſon expreſſed himſelf much ſatisfied with 
the application. | 

On another day after this, when talking on 
the ſubject of prayer, Dr. Brockleſby repeated 
fiom Juvenal, 

* Orandum, eft ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſano,” 
and ſo on to the end of the tenth ſatire; but in 
running it quickly over he happened in the line 
© Du; ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera pinat,“ 
to pronounce ſupremum for extremum; at which 
Johnſon's critical ear inſtantly took offence, and 
diſcourſing vehemently on the unmetrical effect 
of ſuch a lapſe, he ſhewed himſelf as full as ever 
of the ſpirit of the grammarian. | 

Having no near relations, it had been for ſome 
time Johnſon's intention to make a liberal pro- 
"viſion for his faithful ſerwant, Mr. Francis Bar- 

ber, whom he had all along treated truly as an 
humble friend. Having aſked Dr Brockleſby 
what would be a proper annuity to bequeath to 
a favourite ſervant, and being anſwered that it 
muſt depend on the ci: cumſtances of the maſ- 
ter; and that in the caſe of a nobleman fifty 
pounds a year was conſidered as an adequate re- 
ward for many years faithful ſervice. © Then, 
(faid Johnſon) ſha'l I be nobiliffimus, for I mean 
to leave Frank feventy pounds a year, and I de- 
fire you to tell him ſo.” It is ſtrange, however, 
to think, that Johnſon was not free from that ge- 
neral weakneſs of being averſe to execute a will, 
ſo that he delayed it from time to time ; and had 
it not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly 
urging it, it is probable that his kind reſolution 
would not have been fulfilled. 

Amidſt the melancholy clouds which hung 

| Over 
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over the dying Johnſon, his characteriſtical man- 


ner ſhewed itſelf on different occaſions. 

A man whom he had never ſeen before was em. 
ployed one night to fit up with him. Being aſked 
next morning how he liked his attendant, his an- 
ſwer was, Not at all, Sir. The fellow's an 
ideot; he is as aukward as a turneſpit when firſt 
put into the wheel, and as ſleepy as a dormouſe.” 


Mr, Windham baving placed a pillow conve-- 
niently to ſupport him, he thanked him for his 
kindneſs; and ſaid, That will do—all that a 


pillow can do.” : 

As he opened a note which his ſervant brought 
to him, he ſaid, ©* An odd thought ſtrikes me 
We ſhall receive no letters in the grave.” 

He requeſted three things of Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds: To forgive him thirty pounds“ which he 
had borrowed of him—to read the bible 
never to uſe his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joſhua 
readily acquieſced. C 

Johnſon, with that native fortitude which, 
amidſt all his bodily diſtreſs and mental ſuffer- 


ings, never forfook him, aſked Dr. Brockleſby, as 


2 man in whom he had confidence, to -tell him 
plainly whether he could recover. Give me 
(ſaid he) a direct anſwer.” The Doctor hav- 


ing firſt aſked him if he could bear the whole 
truth, which way ſoever it might lead, and be- 


ing anſwered that he could, declared that in his 
opinion he could not recover without a miracle, 


« Then (faid Johnſon) I will take no more phy- 
fic, not even my opiates ; for I have prayed that 


I may render up my ſoul to God unclouded.” 


As the Doctor was by no means embarraſſed in his circum 


ſtances, this requeſt appears ſtrange. 


"Th 


and. 
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In this reſolution he perſevered, and at the ſame 
time uſed only the weakeſt kinds of ſuſtenance. 

After being in much agitation; Johnſon became 
quite compoſed, and continued fo till his death. 

Dr, Brockleſby, who will not be ſuſpected of 
fanaticiſm, obliged Mr. B. with the following ac - 
counts: | | 

«© For ſome time before his death all his fears 
were calmed and abſorbed by the prevalence of 
bis faith, and his truſt in the merits and propiti- 
ation of Jeſus Chritt. ; 

« He talked often to me about the neceſſity of 
faith in the /acrifice of Jeſus, as neceſſary beyond 
all good works whatever for the falvation of man- 
kind, | | 

He preſſed me to ſtudy Dr. Clarke, and to 
read his ſermons. I aſked him why he preſſed 
Dr. Clark, an rian. * Becauſe (ſaid he) he is 
fulleſt on the /rop:tratory facrifice.”* 

Johnſon having thus in his mind the true 
Chriftian ſcheme, at once rational and confolatory, 
uniting juftice and mercy in the Divinity, with 
the improvement of human nature, while the 

Holy Sacrament was celebrating in his apartment, 

fervently uttered this prayer: * | 
„ Almighty and moſt merciful Father, I am 
now, as to human eyes it ſeems about to com- 
memorate, for the laſt time, the death of thy Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, 
O Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may 
be in his merits, and thy mercy ; enforce and 
accept my imperfect repentance ; make this com- 

memoration available to the confirmation. of 
faith, the eſtabliſhment of my hope, and the en- 
largement of my charity; and make the death 
of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt effectual to my redemp- 
tion. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the mul- 
: titude 
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titude of my offences, Bleſs my friends ; have- 
mercy upon all men. Support me, by the Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakneſs, and at the hour 
of death; and receive me, at my death, to ever- 


laſting happineſs, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Amen.” 


„Ahe Doctor, from the time that he was cer 
tain his death was near, appeared to be perfectly 


reſigned, was ſeldom or never fretful or out of 


temper, and often ſaid to his faithful ſervant, At- 
tend, Francis, to the ſalvation of your ſoul, 


which is the object of greateſt importance:“ he 
alſo explained to him Kae in the ſcripture, 
and ſeemed to have plea 

gious ſubjects. 


« On Monday the 13th of December, the day 


on which he died, a Miſs Morris, daughter to a: 


particular friend of liis, called, and ſaid to Fran- 
Cis, that ſhe begged to be permitted to ſee the 


Doctor, that ſhe might earneſtly requeſt him to 
give her his bleſſing. Francis went into the room 
followed by the young lady, and delivered the 


meſſage. The Doctor turned himſelf in the bed, 
and faid, God bleſs you, my dear! Theſe 
were the laſt words he ſpoke. —His difficulty of 


breathing increaſed till about ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Deſ- 


moulins, who were fitting in the room, obſerving 


that the noiſe he made in breathing had ceaſed,: 


went to the bed, and found he was dead.” 
About two days after his death, the following 


very agreeable account was communicated to Mr. 
Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John 


Byng. 


„DAR Sin, 5 | | | 
« SINCE I faw you, I have had a long con- 
To verſation 


ure in talking upon reli- 
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verſation with Cawſton*, who, fat up with Dr. 
Johnſon from nine o'clock on Sunday evening 
till ten o'clock on Monday morning. And from 
what can gather from him, it ſhould ſeem, that 
Dr. Johnſon was perfectly compofed, ſteady in 
hope, and reſigned to death. At the interval of 
each hour, they aſſiſted him to fit up in his bed, 
and move his legs, which were in much pain; when 
he regularly addreſſed himſelf to fervent prayer; 
andjthough ſometimes his voice failed him, his ſen- 
ſes never did during that time. The only ſuſſe- 
nance he received was cider and water. He ſaid 
his mind was prepared, and the time to his diſſo- 
lation ſeemed long. At fix in the morning he 
enquired the hour, and on being informed, faid that 
all went on regularly, and he felt he had but a 
few hours to live. 2 

At ten o'clock in the morning he parted from 
Cawſton, . ſaying, You ſhould not detain Mr. 
Windham's ſervant——1 thank you; — bear my 
remembrance to your maſter. Cawſton ſays, 


that no man could appear more collected, more 


devout, or leſs terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute. 

his account, which is ſo much more agree - 
able than, and ſomewhat different from yours, 
has given us the ſatisfaction of thinking that that 
great man died as he lived, full of refig nation, 
ſtrengthened in faith, and joyſul in hope. 

A few days before his death he had aſked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where 
he ſhould be buried; and on being anfwered 
„% Doubtleſs in Weſtminſter Abbey,” feemed to 
feel a ſatis faction very natural to a poet, and in- 
deed very natural to every man of any imagination, 
who has no family ſepulchre in which he can be 


I * A ſcivant to the Right Hon. W. Windham. : 
na | laid 
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Jaid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon Mon- 
day, December 20, his remains were depoſited in 
that noble and renowned edifice ; and over his 
grave was placed a large blue flag-ſtone, with 
this inſcription: 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. b. 
Obiit x111 die Decembris, 
Anno Domini 
M. DEC. LAXXITV, 
Etatis ſuæ Lxxv.” 


His funeral was attended by a reſpectable num- 
ber of his friends, particularly by many of the 
members of the Literary Club, who were then 
in town; and was alſo honoured by the preſence 

of ſeveral of the Reverend Chapter of Weſtmin- 
ſter. His ſchool- fellow, Dr. Taylor, performed 
the mournfnl office of reading the ſervice. 

As Johnſon had abundant homage paid to him 
during his life, ſo no writer in this nation ever 
had ſuch an accumulation of literary honours, 
after his death. A ſermon upon that event was 
preached in St, Mary's church, Oxford, before 
the Univerfity, by the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of 
Magdalen College. 

CHARACTER.—By MR. BoswELz. 

« His figure was large and well formed, and 
his countenance of the caſt of an ancient ſtatue ; 
yet his appearance was rendered ſtrange and 


ſomewhat uncouth, by convullive cramps, by the 


ſcars of that diſtemper which it was once imagi- 
ned the royal touch could cure, and by a flovenly 
mode of dreſs. He had the uſe only of one eye; 
yet ſo much does mind govern and even ſupply 
the deficiency of organs, that his vifual per 
tions, as far as.they extended. were — 2 | 
quick and accurate. So morbid was his tempe- 
rament, 
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rament, that he never knew the natural joy of a 
free and vigorous uſe of his limbs; when he 
walked, it was like the ſtruggling gait of one in 
fetters ; when he rode, he had no command or 
direction of his horſe, but was carried as if in a 
balloon. That with his conſtitution and habits 
of life he ' ſhould ha e lived ſeventy-five years, 
is a proof that an inherent vivida vis is a power- 
ful preſervative of the human frame. 

He was prone to ſuperſtition, but not to cre- 
dulity. Though his imagination might incline 
him to a belief of the marvellous and the myſte- 
rious, his vigorous reaſon examined the evidence 
with jealouly. He was a fincere and zealous 
chriſtian, of high Church-of-England and mo- 
narchical principles, which he would not tamely 
ſuffer to be queſtioned; and had perhaps, at an 
early period, narrowed his mind ſomewhat too 
much, both as to religion and politics. His be- 
ing impreſſed with the danger of extremelatitude in 
either, though he was of a very independent ſpi- 
Tit, occaſioned his appearing ſomewhat unfavour- 
able to the prevalence of that noble freedom of 
fentiment which is the beſt poſſeſſion of man. 
Nor can it bedenied, that he had many prejudices ; 
which, however, frequently ſuggeſted many of 
his pointed ſayings, that rather thew a playfulneſs 
of fancy than any ſettled malignity. He was 
ſteady. and inflexible in maintaining the obliga- 
tions of religion and morality, both from a re- 
gard for the order of ſociety, and from a venera- 
tion for the great ſource of all order; correct, 
nay ſtern in his taſte; hard to pleaſe, and eaſily 


a offended ; impetuous and irritable in his tem- 


per, but of a moſt humane and benevolent heart, 
which ſhewed itſelf not only 'in a moſt liberal 
OO Y * ; charity, 
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charity, as far as his circumſtances: would allow, 
but in many inſtances of active benevolence. 
Nie loved praiſe when it was brought to him; 

but was too proud to ſeek for it. He was ſome 
what ſuſceptible of flattery. As he was general 
and unconfined in his ſtudies, he cannot be con- 
ſidered as maſter of any one particular ſcience; 
but he had accumulated avaſt and various col- 
lect ion of learning and knowledge, which was fo 
arranged in his mind, as to be ever in readineſs 
to be brought forth But his ſuperiority over 
other learned men, conſiſted chiefly in what may 
be called the att of thinking, the art of uſing his 
mind; a certain continual power of ſeizing the 
uſeful ſubſtance of all that he knew, and exhibit- 
ing it in a clear and forcible manner; fo that 
knowledge which we often fee to be no better 
than lumber in men of dull underſtanding, was in 
him true, evident, and actual wiſdom. 

His moral precepts are practical; for they are 
drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human 
nature. His mind was ſo full of imagery, that 
he might have been perpetually a poet; yet it is 
remarkable, that however rich his proſe is in that 
reſpect, the poetical pieces which he wrote were 
in general not ſs, but rather ſtrong ſentiment aud 
acute obſervation, conveyed in good verſe, parti- 
cularly in heroick couplets. Though uſuall 
grave and even aweful in his deportment, he pot- 
tefled uncommon and peculiar powers of wit and 
humour : he frequently indulged himſelf in col- 
loquial pleafantry ; and the heartieſt merriment . 
was often enjoved in his company ; with this 
great advantage, that as it was entirely free from 
any poiſonous tincture of vice or impiety, it was 
ſalutary to thoſe who ſhared. in it. He had ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to ſuch accuracy in his common 

; R Con- 
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_ converſation, that he at all times delivered him- 


ſelf with an elegant choice of expreſſion, and a flow 
deliberate utterance. He united a moſt logical 
head with a moſt fertile imagination, which gave 
him an extraordinary advantage in arguing ; for 
he could reaſon cloſe or wide, as he ſaw beſt for 
the moment. Exulting in his intellectual ſtrength 
and dexterity, he could, when he pleaſed, be the 
greateſt ſophiſt that ever contended in the liſts of 
declamation ; and from a ſpirit of contradiction, 
and a delight in ſhewing his powers, he would 
often maintain the wrong fide with equal warmth 
and ingenuity : ſo that, when there was an audi- 
ence, his real opinions could ſeldom be gathered 

from his talk; though when he was in compan 
with a ſingle friend, he would diſcuſs a ſubjedk 
with genuine fairneſs. But he was too conſcien- 
tious to make errour permanent and pernicious, 
by deliberately writing it; and in all his numerous 
works he earneſtly inculcated what appeared 
to him to be the truth. His piety was conſtant, 
and was the ruling principle of all his conduct. 
In anſwer to ſome inſinuations of Sir John 
Hawkins, that the mind of Johnſon was op- 
preſſed with a ſenſe of guilt, Mr. Boſwell is candid 
enough to own, T hat his conduct after he came 
to London, and had aſſociated with Savage and 
others, was not ſo ſtrictly virtuous, in one reſpect 
as when he was a younger man. It was well 
known, that his amorous inclinations were un- 
commonly ſtrong and impetuous. He owned to 
many of his friends, that he uſed to take women of 
the town to taverns and hear them relate their hiſ- 
tory. In ſhort, it muſt not be concealed, that like 
many other good and pious men, amongſt whom 
we may place the apoſtle Paul, upon his own autho» 
rity, Johnſon was not free from propenſities which 
a were 
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were ever © warring againſt the law of his mind,” 
—and that in his combats with them, he was 
ſometimes, though rarely, overcome. | 


SUBSTANCE OF THE ROUND ROBIN, 
[PRESENTED TO DR, JOHNSON, 


We the circumſcribers, having read with great 
pleaſure, an intended epitaph for the Monu- 
ment of Dr. Goldſmith, which conſidered ab- 
ſtraQedly appears to be, for elegant compoſition 

- and maſterly ftile, in every reſpe& worthy of 

the pen of its learned Author, are yet of opinion, 
that the Character of the Deceaſed as a Writer, 
particularly as a Poet, is perhaps, not delineated 
with all the exactneſs which Dr. Johnſon is 
capable of giving it. We therefore, with defer» 

_ ence to his ſuperior judgment, humbly requeſt 
that he would at leaſt take the trouble of re- 
viſing it, and of making ſuch additions and al- 
terations as he ſhall think proper, upon a further 
peruſal : But if we might venture to expreſs our 
wiſhes, they would lead us to requeſt, that he 
would write the Epitaph in Engliſh, rather than 
in Latin: as we think that the memory of ſo 
eminent an Engliſh writer ought to be perpe- 
tuated in the language, to which his works are 
likely to be ſo laſting an ornament, which we 


alſo know to have been the opinion of the late 
Doctor himſelf. 


Thos. Franklin. T. Barnard. 
Ant. Channier. R. B. Sheridan. 


G. Colman. P. Metcalf. 
Wm. Vackell. E. Gibbon. 
J. Reynolds. Jos. Warton. 


W. Forbes. Edm. Burke. 
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We cannot take leave of theſe intereſting 
Memoirs, without ſaying that we conceive the very 
In. en1ous, accurate, minute, and learned Biogra- 


pher, to be ſtrongly entitled to public admiration, 
He has detailed the > moſt trifling eircum - 


/ ſtances in which Dr. Johnſon was concerned, 


in ſo happy a manner, that we are as eager to 
purſue the paſſing page as if wading in the hiſ- 
jou ol the moſt important events, He does not 
hide the defects of his formidable friend, but 
gives them in ſo true a colour, that, when they 
occur, it ſeems as if nature, and not the man, 
had erred, He reſcues his memory, in a com- 


plete and ſatisfactory manner, from the illna- 


tured and ignorant attacks of former Biographers 
and Anecdote mongers, who ſometimes miſtook 
the Doctor's meaning, and who, at others, know- 
ingly and even cruelly perverted it. Nac 
On the whole, we have nothing to regret, but 


that the preceding Abridgment gives too faint 


an idea of the aſtonifhing merit of the original. 


| 


